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@The lead article has especial 
significance as womanpower be- 
comes an essential part of our 
wartime pattern of production. 
An occupation important both 
in time of war and peace is pre- 
sented by Helen Willard. 


@Practical suggestions for using 
Vocational Guidance for Victory, the 
Counselor's Wartime Manual, will 


be found on page 241. 


@NVGA Members, be sure to fill 
out and mail to Headquarters 
Office the Nomination Ballot on 
page26o0; see also important an- 

nouncement on page 258. 
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The Role of Women in the War Effort 


MARGARET A. HICKEY 


Chairman, Women’s Advisory Committee, War Manpower Commission 


= The possibility that some five million women not now working must be re- 
cruited and placed in war industries and other essential jobs before the end of 
1943, has turned the spotlight on the nation’s available womanpower. To con- 
sider this problem a conference met in New York City, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, the National 
Board of the YWCA, and the National Women’s Trade Union League. One 
of the principal speakers was Margaret A. Hickey, Chairman of the Women’s 
Advisory Committee, War Manpower Commission. Following is the major por- 
tion of ber speech. The article is part of the supplement to Chapter XV of 
“Vocational Guidance for Victory, the Counselor's Wartime Manual.” 











i Women’s Apvisory Committee was 
organized to represent women’s inter- 
ests in the development of the national 
manpower program and to help the War 
Manpower Commission formulate poli- 
cies which would most successfully pro- 
mote women’s participation in the war 
effort. It is an advisory committee, and 
it will be concerned with the development 
of broad policies rather than the details of 
operation. It will be our job to review 
policies affecting women which are under 
consideration by the Commission and to 
make our recommendation to the Com- 
mission. We also have the responsibility 
of initiating and formulating policies con- 
cerning the participation of women in 
war production for the consideration of 
the War Manpower Commission. 

In carrying on this job, the Women’s 
Policy Committee will do its best to rep- 
resent the interests of all groups of women 


in the country. We are aware of the fact 
that these womanpower policies which are 
most acceptable to women and which 
arouse their genuine enthusiasm will also 
contribute most toward winning the war. 

We cannot predict in advance all the 
problems which will arise as women face 
the staggering responsibilities which they 
must shoulder if the war is to be won. We 
can anticipate many of them, however, 
by reviewing the experience of Canada and 
England; to some extent by reviewing 
our own experience. For private industry, 
The War Manpower Commission staff, 
the U. S. Employment Service, Civil Ser- 
vice, the Roster, and the U. S. Office of 
Education, have already done a great 
deal of work on the recruitment and train- 
ing of women. The fact that 3,000,000 
women—nearly twice the pre-Pearl Har- 
bor figure—are now engaged in war in- 
dustries, testifies to that. 

». 
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England and Canada have long since 
facilitated the solution of employment 
problems under a National Service Act. 
Some opposition was at first raised in these 
two countries on the grounds that such 
legislation is dictatorial, but it soon died 
down as the Canadian and British experi- 
ence showed that the fact that the govern- 
ment holds such powers makes the wield- 
ing of it unnecessary. The placement 
activities of the British, for example, were 
of an almost purely advisory nature. 
People were anxious to serve where they 
were most needed, and, except in isolated 
instances of shirking, no pressure has been 
brought to bear upon the registrants. 

As Mr. McNutt has pointed out, 
there is an increasing shortage of man- 
power in this country. There are many 
problems involved in this shortage, and 
each is in itself a colossal undertaking. 
But perhaps the most pressing is that of 
selecting, training, and placing new work- 
ers. This problem is a job for labor 
market experts—for people who knew ex- 
actly where the jobs are that women can 
fill and what kind of training and experi- 
ence are needed to fill them. It requires 
also a nation-wide organization with 
special worker recruiting and placement 
facilities and with branches in every area 
where there is wartime industrial or agri- 
cultural activity. 

This is necessary because the manpower 
problem is not one national problem but 
many differing local problems, each re- 
quiring a somewhat different solution. 
The time when women will be needed, 
the numbers to be recruited, and the kinds 
of jobs they will fill, will vary from one 
locality to another depending on the 
nature of the industry in the community 
and the character of the local labor market. 
The local U. S. Employment Service office 
is obviously, then, the starting point for 
all groups in the community which 
want to be of assistance to the government 
in mobilizing women for the war effort. 
Each of the local employment offices is the 
key center, in its area, for information on 


local and national labor supply and de- 
mand. It is also the official war labor re- 
cruiting and referral agency. 


The need for women workers, according 
to John Corson, Director of the United 
States Employment Service, has not yet 
reached maximum proportions and will 
not be uniform throughout the country, 
Some industrial and military areas will be 
able to absorb the unemployed or the 
trained workers from non-essential indus- 
tries from other localities before they 
call upon women. In 195 local labor mar- 
kets, shortages of male workers now exist 
or are anticipated before the end of next 
year. They must meet their labor de- 
mands with the supply in their own 
areas—chiefly women—because they lack 
adequate housing facilities and other es- 
sential services for new workers. 


SELECTION 


Obviously, if the area where the short- 
age is acute has also a residue of workers 
dropped because of priorities (in July 
alone 100,000 people in the trade and dis- 
tributing fields were laid off), the dis- 
located are the first workers to be em- 
ployed. But it is more than likely that 
these areas of “‘lay-offs’’ will be miles 
away from the areas of shortage. Then 
it will become necessary to draw upon the 
womanpower of that area. 

This gives rise to the question as to 
which groups among potential women 
workers should be hired first. This ques- 
tion is important as a matter of policy, 
particularly if, as Thelma McKelvey, 
Assistant Chief of Women’s Operations, 
War Manpower Commission, tells us, 
registration is to be undertaken in the 
areas of greatest demand. 

Fortunately, there are some indications 
of a slight upward trend in age restric- 
tions. In a recent survey by Modern 
Industry of top Management Executives 
among the 31,500 plants that make 89 
per cent of the industrial products of the 
country, the most favored age group was 
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This range must be increased 


25 to 30. 
if we are to utilize available woman- 
power to the utmost. A recent survey of 
the Woman’s Bureau indicates that there 
js no noticeable increase or decrease in 
productivity in relation to age. 


TRAINING 


In the training of women we can learn 
much from Britain. Women were not 
included in government training programs 
during the first war year, but in January, 
1941, a few months before women were 
first registered, the government began to 
urge the technical training schools to 
establish training courses for women. 
Profiting by its experience with men, how- 
ever, the British Government's chief em- 
phasis has been on training women in the 
plants. In this country, training courses 
have now become a part of the govern- 
ment’s plan for preparing workers to give 
their best service. Federal funds under 
the U. S. Office of Education are used for 
war training on two levels: college 
grade and less than college grade. But 
until recently these courses have not been 
as available to women as to men. Be- 
tween July, 1940, and January, 1942, 
fewer than 1 per cent of the 1,788,000 
workers trained in vocational classes were 
women. Figures for the spring of 1942 
show an increase to 4 per cent. In fact 
the present policy of the War Production 
Board regarding the training of women 
expressly states: ““The employment of 
women shall be facilitated to meet the 
needs of the war program. This necessi- 
tates the immediate extension of defense 
training to women on a basis of equality 
with the training of men.” 

“Training of new workers, upgrading 
of older workers, and apprentice training 
for skilled occupations have always been, 
in large measure, the responsibility of 
employers,’ according to Louise Moore. 

There is evidence of management atten- 
tion to in-plant and apprentice training in 
at least 15,000 war production plants. 
Obviously, here again is work to be done 
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in helping to inform public opinion as to 
training needs. 


WorkING ConDITIONS 


There are, of course, purely mechani- 
cal problems that must be solved by the 
firms hiring women—such as the build- 
ing of rest rooms, the breaking down of 
jobs into simpler operations, etc.! But 
there are other questions not so easily 
solved. What should be the rate of pay- 
ment for women? In England a large 
proportion get equal pay for equal work, 
due partly to the fact that British labor 
unions have profited by the experience of 
the last war where lower rates for women 
lowered the general wage standards. 
In this country, according to a survey 
made by the Industrial Relations Division 
of Princeton University, only 17 out of 62 
companies paid equal wages to women 
for equal work. Aircraft plants, on the 
whole, tend to adhere to the equal pay for 
equal work principle, whereas in gun 
manufacture, the /owest rate for men, ac- 
cording to a Women’s Bureau survey, was 
always at least 10 cents per hour higher 
than the highest rate for women at the 
same machine. 

In regard to hours, we can again profit 
by British experience; after Dunkirk 70 
hours was common—but production fell 
off. Hours have now been reduced to 
48 or 50, which has been found to yield 
maximum results. In this country, opin- 
ion and experience differ, but the Prince- 
ton Survey, reported by Helen Baker, 
shows that 53.9 per cent of 128 companies 
recently polled, favor a 48-hour week. 
Of the other 46.1 per cent, more favored a 
week longer than 48 hours than favored a 
shorter one. There is no ideal work week 
common to all industries. We must con- 
sider the physical effort involved in vari- 
ous operations, the intensity and pace and 
general working conditions. 


1 For an account of gearing war jobs to women 
workers, see ‘‘Vultee’s Women Workers,"’ Personnel 


Journaj, Sept., 1942—Ed. 
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Then there are the questions of segrega- 
tion and supervision. Most firms hiring 
women find that they work best side by 
side with men—and that as a consequence 
of their example, the output of the men 
frequently rises! In some instances male 
workers have objected at first but, as in 
England, their respect usually grows by 
leaps and bounds as they observe women 
on the job. 

Male supervisors seem to be most com- 
mon but most plants have found it wise to 
hire women as foremen or sub-foremen. 
Where women are hired, even on a moder- 
ate scale, women personnel workers are 
indispensable. Women's organizations 
are equipped to cooperate with organiza- 
tions making surveys of the working 
conditions in communities where they 
function, and to bring pressure to bear to 
alleviate unproductive working condi- 
tions wherever necessary. 


ComMMUNITY CoNDITIONS 


But perhaps the greatest field of activ- 
ity for women, and the one most sorely 
needed at this time, is in the area of com- 
munity services. Since Pearl Harbor, in 
New York City alone, the juvenile delin- 
quency rate has risen 14 per cent—and it 
had been steadily declining for the pre- 
ceding ten years. This has been attributed 
to the decrease in recreational and service 
facilities brought about by the transfer of 
volunteer and professional workers to so- 
called essential work. To some extent 
it is attributable to the decrease in parental 
influence due to the draft and the em- 
ployment of mothers. We cannot let 
this continue, nor can we expect to attract 
all the married women we need unless ade- 
quate care is provided for their children. 
The individual is helpless to help herself 
in this matter—it requires concerted ac- 
tion by community groups to relieve the 
working mother of the strain occasioned 
by the departure of her husband to the 
front and by leaving her children alone 
eight or nine hours or more a day. 


EpucaTIon oF WomMEN War Wonrxsrs 


There is another area that is peculiarly 
the province of women’s groups. From 
time to time statements have been made 
to the effect that whereas men are aware 
of the significance of their industrial work, 
women are inclined to be misinformed on 
the larger issues which depend upon their 
efforts. Surely here is a tremendous 
field for educational and service organiza- 
tions. If women know what they are 
working for and the kind of world they 
want for themselves and their children, 
they will not only produce more, but will 
be equipped to play their rightful role, 
not only economically, but politically, and 
socially. Can we not clarify our own 
minds on these issues and help others to do 
likewise through forums, discussion 
groups, and town meetings? 


Wuat Can Women’s OrGANIZATIONS Do? 


Women’s organizations can be of great 
service to the Manpower Commission by 
working with their local U. S. Employ- 
ment Offices in any one of a number of 
ways, depending on the local situation. 
They can: 


Cooperate with the local U. S. Employ- 
ment Office in the registration of 
women workers in areas where the 
government has determined that all- 
out recruitment of women workers is 
necessary. 

Help to promote the acceptance of wo- 
men workers by industry, particularly 
in industries or areas where women 
may not have been employed in the 
past but where this is necessary now. 

Help to make it easier for women to 
accept wartime employment by work- 
ing with local community organiza- 
tions in establishing and operating 
adequate day-care programs hee chil- 
dren. 

Work with local labor and employer 
organizations to safeguard adequate 
wage and working standards for wo- 
men. 

Work with local educational authori- 
ties in adapting their curricula to new 
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wartime needs. It is particularly 
important that colleges offer women 
opportunity for training in technical 
and scientific work, fields which are 
just now beginning to open up to 
women. 

Tue Post-War Psriop 


In regard to post-war occupational ad- 
justments a rather serious misunderstand- 
ing has arisen—one that women’s organi- 
zations are particularly well equipped to 
clear up. From men in the services we 
have heard that some of them are worried 
about having jobs when they get back. 
Naturally, such questions disturb them 
and affect their morale. What, actually, 
will happen? We already know that 
many of the five million women not now 
working, eventually will be drawn into 
the production lines, will be only too 
happy to return to family life. Thus the 
responsibility of the Selective Service 
System for providing employment for de- 
mobilized men will be somewhat eased. 
It is unlikely, of course, that the flow of 
women out of industry will be at the same 
rate as that of men back to their jobs— 
thus the possibility of a return to popu- 
larity of the theory that the only place for 
a woman is within the four walls of her 
home. 

A clarification of the attitudes of women 
in this respect is needed. Far-sighted 
economists have already shown that a 
post-war increase in foreign trade, in 
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4 
served on the Board of CGPA. 


| In 1933 Margaret A. Hickey left the practice of law to establish in St. 
Louis a career school for women, in which she has been training secretaries, 
administrative assistants, and future executives. 

| guidance for many years, she has organized career conferences, job clinics; 
She has also been Education Chairman of 


L the National Federation of Business and Professional Women's Clubs. 


domestic housing, and in social services is 
bound to develop. The present draft has 
shown the vast need for educational and 
health services throughout the country. 
The war production program has shown 
that depressions and fluctuations of the 
business cycle are not inevitable. Our per 
Capita income last year was 20 per cent 
higher than in the peak ‘20's. According 
to Alvin Hanson, Chairman of the U. S. 
Committee of Joint Economic Committees 
of the United States and Canada, and Eco- 
nomic Adviser to the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, we can pro- 
duce a per capita real income 35 to 50 
per cent higher than before the war. 

It will not be a simple matter, of course. 
Plants must be reconverted, hundreds of 
thousands of people will have to transfer 
to expanding peacetime industries. But 
we are now proving that such vast shifts 
can be made. Is there any reason why it 
should be more difficult to make the shift 
in the other direction? 

Much, of course, depends upon the at- 
titude of individuals. We will need 
mobile people, flexible people, people who 
can meet change with a spirit of adven- 
ture and enthusiasm and people with a 
sense of social responsibility. With such 
attitudes there will be no questions of 
““either-or’’ in respect to post-war jobs. 
So much will need to be done that we will 
need every person willing and able to 
work, regardless of sex. 
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Occupational Therapy as a Vocation 


HELEN S. WILLARD 
Director, Philadelphia School of Occupational Therapy 


* The advent of the war brings to the 
front the vocation of occupational 
therapy. In January, 1939, we pub- 
lished an article in this field, but 
advances since that time have neces- 
sitated a revision which the previous 
author made at our request. 





CCUPATIONAL THERAPY, as a branch of 

medical science, was an outgrowth 
of World War I. Its basic principle, that 
constructive occupation is necessary for 
human health and happiness, is axiomatic 
but, until the founding of training schools 
in 1918, there had been comparatively 
little effort to develop scientific applica- 
tion. In the hospitals which cared for 
disabled soldiers and sailors, both during 
and after the war, this treatment was 
widely used to maintain morale, to stabi- 
lize mental conditions, and to restore func- 
tion after physical injuries, thus assisting 
in rehabilitation. 

During the depression years occupa- 
tional therapy was one of the very few 
professions for women which not only 
did not suffer but developed to meet a 
steadily growing demand. Thus its quali- 
fications as a field which offers employment 
security in both war and peace have been 
definitely demonstrated. 

In the present emergency occupational 
therapy is being used in Army and Navy 
hospitals for physical restoration and for 
the care of neuropsychiatric cases. The 
first aim of such hospitals is to return the 
man to active service. Failing this he will 
be discharged to be cared for in a veteran's 
hospital or in his own community. The 
load of injuries from industrial accidents 
occurring because of the vast increase in 
numbers of unskilled workers must be 


The discovy- 
ery of many disabling conditions among 
men examined for Selective Service has also 
placed a greater load upon local medi- 


borne by civilian hospitals. 


cal institutions. If we should suffer 
huge civilian casualties caused by bomb- 
ing or by sabotage, the demand would in- 
crease markedly as it has in England. 
During the past twenty years the medical 
profession has recognized occupational 
therapy as a valuable type of treatment. 
In the rehabilitation of the future it will 
unquestionably play a large part. From 
every angle, therefore, there is evidence 
of a great and growing need for properly 
trained therapists. 


THERAPY DEFINED 


In 1918 the persons employed as occupa- 
tional therapists were recruited from the 
ranks of teachers, artists, and craftsmen, 
whose approach was largely educational. 
The therapist of today is a technician, 
who, in the light of her medical knowl- 
edge, applies each occupation, as a nurse 
administers the doctor’s prescription, for 
the physical or mental benefit of a sick or 
disabled person. Occupational therapy is, 
therefore, a medical treatment which must 
be prescribed by the physician, according 
to the needs of the patient. The progress 
of the treatment must be watched and 
guided by the therapist, who is versed 
in its methods and procedures. The pur- 
pose of this treatment is to hasten and 
make more complete the recovery of the 
patient. Its tools are manual, recrea- 
tional, educational, and industrial activi- 
ties. 

“Occupational therapy’ is distinct 
from ‘‘occupational rehabilitation,’’ al- 
though the two services may overlap. 
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The latter is the work of adapting and 
training the permanently disabled person 
for an occupation in which he may be able 
to earn a living. Occupational therapy, 
on the other hand, aims to provide con- 
structive activity which, under the doc- 
tor's prescription, will aid in restoring the 
patient to health. Such treatment does 
not have a vocational significance, al- 
though pre-vocational training (a study 
of a patient’s individual aptitudes leading 
toward guidance) may often be a part of 
the therapist's duties. 

It is, therefore, of first importance that 
anyone who takes up occupational ther- 
apy should have a real interest in medical 
sudy. The therapist must be a leader 
able to inspire confidence in those with 
whom she works. She must possess tact, 
initiative, organizing and executive ability 
and, above all, good health and mental 
and emotional self-control. She must 
have a keen interest in other people, 
with a strong desire to be of service to 
those who are ill or handicapped. Be- 
cause of the varied activities and uses of 
occupational therapy and the wide range 
of personalities to which the therapist 
must adjust, versatility and social adapt- 
ability are valuable assets. 


APPROVED SCHOOLS 


The American Medical Association set 
up standards for acceptable schools of 
| occupational therapy and has approved 
| the following six institutions: The Bos- 

ton School of Occupational Therapy, 7 
| Harcourt Street, Boston Massachusetts; 
| Kalamazoo State Hospital School of Oc- 
| 





cupational Therapy, Kalamazoo, Michi- 

gan; Milwaukee-Downer College, De- 
| partment of Occupational Therapy, Mil- 
| waukee, Wisconsin; Philadelphia School 
of Occupational Therapy, 419 South rgth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; St. 
Louis School of Occupational and Recrea- 
tional Therapy, 4567 Scott Avenue, St. 
Louis, M.ssouri; and the University of 
Toronto, Department of Education Ex- 
| tension, Toronto, Canada. 
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Because of the demand for therapists, 
four new schools or departments were 
opened in the fall of 1941 at Columbia 
University, Department of Extension, New 
York City; New York University, New 
York City; Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Michigan; and Mount 
Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Each of these schools, except Mount 
Mary College, offers a three-year diploma 
course which meets the standards of the 
American Medical Association. At least 
one year of accredited post high school 
education, preferably college, or its equiv- 
alent is required for entrance. Advanced 
standing may be given to college graduates 
or persons having other fully accredited 
professional training, thereby enabling 
them to complete the course in less than 
the prescribed three years. All but two 
of the schools offer five-year courses 
leading to a B.S. degree, for which gradua- 
tion from an accredited high school is nec- 
essary for admission. 

Another department which offers both 
three-year and advanced standing courses 
was to be opened in Richmond Professional 
Institute of the College of William and 
Mary, Richmond, Virginia, in September, 
1942. Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, and the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas, have also announced 
plans for new departments. Several other 
institutions of higher learning are con- 
templating adding courses in occupational 
therapy to their curricula. A number of 
Junior Colleges offer courses in prepara- 
tion for training in the accredited schools. 

The profession is preponderantly one 
for women but there is a demand for men, 
particularly in the large state and veterans’ 
hospitals. The St. Louis School, New 
York University, and Columbia Univer- 
sity accept men for training. 

In accordance with the minimum stand- 
ards of training set up by the American 
Occupational Therapy Association and 
approved by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, all students must be at least 
twenty-gne years of age at graduation. 
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As a tule, ~pplicants beyond thirty-five 
years of age are not enrolled, although 
exceptions are sometimes made in cases of 
particularly well-qualified candidates. 

The curriculum prescribed by the Coun- 
cil on Medical Education and Hospitals 
of the American Medical Association 
sets up a minimum course length of 
twenty-five calendar full-time months to- 
taling sixty semester hours. This cur- 
riculum includes not less than thirty hours 
devoted to theoretical training, thirty 
semester hours of technical training, and 
nine months of clinical affiliations. The 
training schools divide this curriculum 
into three academic years, and examina- 
tion of the various catalogues will reveal 
amplifications of and additions to these 
minimum requirements. Courses are now 
being accelerated in order to prepare thera- 
pists in a shorter time but the content has 
not been changed. 


PRESCRIBED CouRSES 


The prescribed theoretical training, of 
college grade and given in part in colleges 
or universities with which the training 
schools are affiliated, is subdivided into 
four categories: (1) biologic sciences 
(including anatomy, bacteriology, kinesi- 
ology, neurology, psychiatry, and psychol- 
ogy); (2) social sciences (including soci- 
ology, social and educational agencies, de- 
linquency and crime); (3) clinical sub- 
jects (including blindness and deafness, 
cardiac diseases, tuberculosis, communi- 
cable diseases, orthopedics, and general 
medical and surgical conditions); (4) 
theory of occupational therapy (inter- 
pretative courses covering principles and 
practice of occupational therapy in rela- 
tion to orthopedics, pediatrics, tuberculo- 
sis, psychiatry, general medicine and sur- 
gery, and other special fields). 

The requirements of technical training 
are more flexible and may be concentrated 
in one of the three branches: (1) the 
field of therapeutic arts and crafts, (de- 
sign, leather, metal, plastic arts, textiles, 
wood); or (2) the field of educational 
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therapy (covering primary, secondary, 
and adult education, fine and applied arts, 
home economics, and hospital library 
management); or (3) the field of recres- 
tional therapy (dramatics, music, physical 
education, gardening, and social recrea- 
tion). 

During the prescribed nine months of 
clinical affiliations (or hospital practice 
training) offered during the second year 
in one school, the third year in the others, 
the student must spend at least two months 
in mental hospitals and not less than one 
month each in general hospitals and in 
children’s and orthopedic hospitals or 
services under the direction of competent 
registered therapists. Training in tuber- 
culosis sanatoria or services is optional. 
The remaining specified three months may 
be spent among any of the clinical af- 
filiates of these five branches, in accord- 
ance with the student's special interests. 
During this nine-month period the student 
is frequently given free residence in the 
institution she serves, thus materially 
reducing her living expenses. 


VARIED Joss 


The occupational therapy school gradu- | 


ate is qualified to practice under the direc- 
tion of the physician, in any of the fields 
of service, which offer widely varied op 
portunities. The largest and best-equipped 
occupational therapy departments are 
found in private sanatoria and large state 
and county institutions for the care of 
psychiatric cases. These utilize a very 
wide range of activities and give scope for 
all the talents and skills of both therapists 
and patients. The hospitals may have 
studios for painting and sculpture, rooms 
for handicrafts of all sorts, recreational 
rooms for music, dramatics and social 
gatherings, fields for sports and outdoor 
games, festivals and pageants. There may 
be individual or general gardens and green- 
houses. 
classes and clubs, lectures, extension 
courses or individual instruction in read- 


ing, writing, or arithmetic may be pro 
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vided for the patients. Printing, photog- 
raphy, and industrial work of the institu- 
tion give the patient the sense of useful 
accomplishment sO necessary to good 
health. 

Work in general hospitals has increased 
steadily and out-patient or community 
workshops connected with hospitals or 
independently operated are being de- 
veloped. The proved efficacy of exercise 
through occupations has brought about an 
increase in the use of occupational therapy 
for the treatment of industrial acci- 
dent cases where the principal aim is to 
return the individual to work in the 
shortest possible time. Occupational 
therapy properly applied is now recog- 
nized as one of the best means of accom- 
plishing this end. The demand of the 
Armed Services is giving added impetus to 
this type of work. 


An ExpANDING FIELD 


In children’s hospitals and in tuberculo- 
sis sanatoria the treatment is coming to be 
recognized as an educational factor in 
preparation for rehabilitation. The thera- 
pist with a college degree and with psy- 
chological training works hand in hand 
with guidance and rehabilitation agencies. 

A survey made for the Boston School of 
Occupational Therapy in 1938 revealed 
that of the 6,189 approved hospitals of all 
types listed in the 1937 report of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association on ‘‘Hospital 
Service in the United States,’’ 792 or only 
13 per cent employed occupational thera- 
pists. This survey did not include pri- 
vate sanitaria, schools, workshops, con- 
valescent homes, homebound services, and 
other organizations which employ occupa- 
tional therapists. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that there is a tremendous field for ex- 
pansion. 

Because of the increasing demand and 
the high caliber of the work, salaries are 
improving. Except in some cases when 
a therapist is confined to a certain locality 
or type of work, the initial salary which 
she may receive ranges from $75 to $100 
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monthly with full maintenance (board, 
room, and laundry) or fr m $1,300 to 
$1,800 without maintenance. The Army 
and Navy offer $1,800, as an initial salary. 

Chief therapists usually receive from 
$1,800 to $2,500 per year. Executive and 
administrative positions carry salaries 
ranging from $2,500 to $4,000 per year. 
These salaries are comparable to those 
received in similar professions such as 
teaching, nursing, dietetics, and library 
work. 

Some graduates obtain jobs by their 
own efforts or through the Placement 
Bureau of the American Occupational 
Therapy Association which serves its 
members without charge. Although the 
schools do not operate formal bureaus, 
they place the majority of their gradu- 
ates. 

Since 1931 the American Occupational 
Therapy Association has maintained a 
national annual register of occupational 
therapists to protect hospitals and institu- 
tions from unqualified persons, to main- 
tain high standards, and to safeguard the 
status of professional therapists. Regis- 
tration is granted only to graduates of ac- 
credited schools with at least one addi- 
tional year of successful experience in the 
practice of occupational therapy. 

The majority of workers are employed 
in New England, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania, but there are many in the mid- 
western states and a growing number in the 
far west and south. Employment in 
Army hospitals will increase the distribu- 
tion throughout the country. Depart- 
ments have also been established in 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Venezuela, Canada, 
England, Scotland, Sweden, Denmark, 
India, Australia, and other foreign coun- 
tries. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


In occupational therapy the demand far 
exceeds the present available supply. Its 
educational and personal standards are 
high. As entrance requirements and 
standards have been raised, the quality, 
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character, and extent of the work have 
improved. Greater and more interesting 
opportunities for research and specializa- 
tion are opening as the therapist proves 
herself equal to the challenge which is 
given her. The profession is young, and 
there is still unlimited room for pioneer- 
ing, experimenting, and developing the 
theories and practices now in use. Post- 
graduate courses are being developed so 
that the therapist may supplement her 
experience by additional up-to-date study. 

Occupational therapy has so many and 
such varied aspects in its use of manual, 
educational, recreational, and, in some 
cases, pre-vocational or industrial activi- 
ties, that it offers scope for a wide range of 
interests and abilities. It has an esthetic 
and practical appeal with all the joy and 
stimulus of creative art and the satisfying 
end result of providing the maladjusted 
or handicapped person with a means of 
restoration to normal living and to re- 
habilitation. There are few professions 
which show such immediate results in the 
increased happiness and efficiency of the 
patient and which in turn give to the 
worker tangible evidence of her success in 
having helped the unfortunate or under- 
privileged. 

Some persons hesitate to study occupa- 
tional therapy because of an erroneous 
impression that it deals largely with 
mental or nervous cases. While the 
psychiatric field is one in which occupa- 
tional therapy yields impressive results 
and in which its use is perhaps best under- 
stood, the proportion of positions in 
institutions other than mental hospitals is 
steadily increasing. The required period 
of training in the treatment of psychotic 
cases is one of the most interesting and 
valuable experiences which the student 
has, no matter what phase of the work 
she may eventually choose as her special- 
ized field. 

Many of the mental hospitals require 
that the employee live in the institution 
and this is to some persons a disadvantage. 
With the increase of positions in other 
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types of hospitals and institutions, the 
therapist is less often required to accept 
maintenance as a part of her remuneration. 

Most of the state, county, or federal 
institutions have Civil Service status 
and some system of retirement pensions. 
Hours of work and vacation periods are 
satisfactory. 


ADVANCE PREPARATION 


Students who are preparing to enter the 
field of occupational therapy are advised, 
if possible, to complete college training, 
with courses in psychology, sociology, 
biology, or zoology and electives in 
drawing, design, public speaking and 
typewriting. Dramatics, fine arts, extra- 
curricular activities, and leadership train- 
ing, such as Girl Scouting and camp coun- 
seling, are very valuable. Prospective 
students are advised to take chemistry in 
high school and to follow, in other re- 
spects, the regular college entrance re- 
quirements. Junior college graduates or 
students who are able to take only one 
year of post-high school study, are best 
prepared by taking the regular liberal arts 
college curriculum. Work done in any 
accredited institution of higher learning 
may be transferred for total or partial 
credit toward the B.S. degree courses of- 
fered by the majority of the schools or may 
serve as an adequate basis for the three- 
year courses. 

Professional training along the allied 
lines of nursing, home economics, labora- 
tory, library, business or kindergarten 
work, or experience which has given 
maturity and understanding of others and 
broad training in different occupations 
are also excellent foundation. 

The American Occupational Therapy 
Association, 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, was founded in 1917 for the 
promotion of the profession. It publishes 
a magazine, Occupational Therapy and Re- 
habilitation, and maintains the National 
Register and a placement bureau, as well as 
serving as a source of assistance and infor- 
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Consider the Trade Journal 


ALBERT E. JOCHEN 


Middlesex County, N. J., Vocational School Number Two 


@ The war effort with its embbasis on 
skills in technical occupations and 
semi-skilled trades points to the 
wisdom of increasing the use of 
trade journals as a source of occupa- 
tional information. These sugges- 
tions for using this material in the 
classroom present a challenge to in- 
genious teachers. 





yp WHEN the war effort is ex- 
panding so many technical and semi- 
technical fields, when occupational ad- 
justments must be made frequently and 
quickly, when long term planning is often 
set aside for immediate gain, when women 
are challenged to take their places in engi- 
neering, skilled, and semi-skilled fields, 
wise choice of trade journals can provide 
up-to-date illustrative occupational infor- 
mation which should prove helpful in 
making occupational adjustments, in dis- 
covering possible future occupational 
trends, and in disclosing new fields of 
endeavor and their requirements. 

The trade journal offers unlimited pos- 
sibilities to the ingenious teacher and 
counselor who is searching for ways to 
build practical relationships between 
school work and actual life work. Educa- 
tors know the importance of possessing 
good work habits and attitudes. We are 
familiar with the fact that failure on the 
job is more often due to faulty personality 
traits than to lack of technical informa- 
tion or skills. As good teachers and 
counselors we try to develop desirable 
work habits and attitudes in our students. 
They do not see the importance of these 
traits on the job and thereby fail to realize 
the personal significance and value of such 
traits. If the teacher presented such 


trade journal articles as those listed below 
which show the interest that employers 
place in good work habits and attitudes, 
the problem would, perhaps, become more 
meaningful and group discussion and study 
more purposeful. ! 

Just as the mail order catalog has pos- 
sibilities as a vocabulary builder and a 
source of general information for students 
interested in the myriad of occupations 
represented between its covers, so the 
trade journal's advertisements and special- 
ized sections about new tools, new ma- 
chines, new equipment, new texts, and 
new materials can serve as a source of gen- 
eral information, vocabulary building, 
and knowledge about occupational trends. 
To illustrate, there is in the January, 1942, 
Sheet Metal Worker, p. 88, an advertisement 
of a machine which can make a “‘Pitts- 
burgh Lock,’’ which is a commonly used 
sheet metal joint. Ordinarily this is a 
skilled hand operation performed upon a 
brake, a machine used to bend sheet 
metal. The advertisement states: “One 
man and our machine can make more Pitts- 
burgh Locks than sixteen men working at 
eight brakes.’ Here in embryonic form 
is a trend taking place in a trade noted for 
its hand skills. Such information often 


1R. E. Dunford, ‘Advocating Employer Ratings,” 
Personnel Journal, Vol. 17, No. 9, March, 1939, pp- 
353-354. 
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ings,"’ Personnel Journal, Vol. 17, No. 8, February, 
1939, pp. 292-295. 
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tion, Vol. 32, No. 6, June, 1942, pp. 243-245. 

A. L. Kress, “‘Can Men Be Reeasured>” American 
Machinist, Yol. 97, No. 10, October 29, 1939, pp 
998-1000. 
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CONSIDER THE TRADE JOURNAL 


appears in trade journals before the actual 
consequences are felt in the trade. Many 
similar evidences of technical advances can 
be found in trade journals and these should 
provide excellent material for study and 
discussion. Such tangible data should 
impress the student with the fact that 
satisfactory economic and social survival 
in our modern technological society is de- 
pendent upon the individual's ability to 
recognize trends and to make the neces- 
saty continuous adjustments. 


Ricu 1n INFORMATION 


As a starting point in the use of trade 
journals as a source of supplementary oc- 
cupational information, journals such as 
Machinery, Factory Management and Main- 
tance, and The American Machinist will be 
found useful. In addition to presenting 
specific trade and technical information, 
they are noteworthy for their wealth of 
information in such broad fields as: 


Employee selection, training, and rat- 
ing, industrial health, safety, and recre- 
ation, employee morale, employer and 
employee management, industrial house- 
keeping, foreman training, apprentice 
traiiing, executive training, industrial 
public relations, wages and hours, 
labor supply and demand, specific versus 
general training, industry and govern- 
ment, and women in industry. 


These general topics make good starting 
points for introducing trade journals to 
students as another source of occupational 
information because: 


They are basic to a good understanding 
and appreciation of the entire world of 
work. 

They are generally written in a non- 
technical or semi-technical style 
which is intelligible to the ordinary 
student. 

They create new occupational interests 
and provide stimuli for individual 
and group research in such realms as 
industrial health, hygiene, safety, 
teaching, human engineering, and in- 
dustrial public relations. 
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They provide practical information 
which should assist the student in 
coordinating his school work with 
actual occupational life and should 
be of value in his future occupational 
adjustment. 

They should with proper planning and 
teaching make the student eager to 
explore trade journals in the particu- 
lar occupational fields which may be 
of interest to him. 

They create practical incentive for using 
the library and its reference materials. 


Teachers in a vocational school would 
be eager for each student to become famil- 
iar with the journals of his trade and the 
opportunity they afford for gathering in- 
formation about new tools, equipment, 
material, procedures, trends, and ideas. 
The journals may also awaken an appre- 
ciation for the skills and technical knowl- 
edge involved in the other fellow’s trade 
or profession; build good technical vo- 
cabularies; and develop familiarity with 
technical and semi-technical styles of 
writing. Although -some trade journal 
articles may be beyond the present level 
of the student's eductional and technical 
development, the knowledge of what may 
be contained between the covers of a trade 
journal will be of value as he progresses as 
a worker. 


MeTHODS AND AssIGNMENTS 


The teaching possibilities presented by 
trade journals will be obvious to the in- 
genious teacher who devotes the time and 
energy necessary to become familiar with 
the wide variety of journals available. 
The following methods and assignments 
are illustrative of the possibilities of the 
trade journal: 


1. The students publish a magazine, 
The Vocational Digest, which contains 
condensed trade journal articles, vocabu- 
lary exercises, and semi-technical articles 
written by the students. The procedure 
for preparing the digest is as follows: 
Two students who are outstanding in 
theig ability to read and condense articles 
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are selected from each shop as shop editors. 
These students in cooperation with their 
classmates examine journals in their trade 
and select those articles for condensation 
which the class feels would be most valu- 
able. The articles are then condensed 
and, if possible, illustrated. This proce- 
dure is carried out in each class. All the 
shop editors meet when there are suf- 
ficient articles condensed and select those 
which they think should be published in 
The Vocational Digest. Care is taken to 
insure a variety of articles and to prevent 
any one shop from monopolizing the publi- 
cation. The completed magazine is used 
as supplementary reading material in all 
the classes. 

To those teachers who might like to 
try this procedure, detailed information 
and a copy of Vocational Digest will be sent 
gladly. 

2. Selected lists of topics found in 
trade journals that deal with such general 
topics as *“The Importance of Good Work 


Habits and  Arttitudes,’’ ‘Industrial 
Health, Hygiene, and Recreation,”’ ‘‘In- 
dustrial Housekeeping’’ are prepared. 


Students report on these articles to the 
class. The reporting may vary from an 
individual report to a panel discussion or 
debate. 

3. The trade journal stimulates inter- 
est in vocabulary building, especially a 
technical vocabulary. Simple definitions 
can be made of difficult words, and exer- 
cises in matching words and definitions 
can be prepared. 

Pictures of tools, machines, materials, 
and equipment cut from advertising sec- 
tions can be pasted upon pieces of card- 
board for identification and spelling. 
Students interested in a particular trade or 
profession may be encouraged to use their 
ingenuity to make illustrated dictionaries. 

4. Many trade journals contain infor- 
mation sheets illustrating shop short cuts 
in mathematics, which can be used to 
advantage in the mathematics class. Often 
there are illustrated practical uses of alge- 
bra, geometry, trigonometry, and arith- 
metic. Such problems incorporated with 
classroom theory aid the student in visual- 
izing practical uses for mathematics and 
instill in him the great importance of 
mathematics in the world of work. 
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5. In order to develop awareness to 
technological change and its effects upon 
occupational adjustment, the students are 
encouraged to find advertisements of new 
tools, machines, equipment, and materials 
which might affect their trades. These 
are used as a basis for group discussions, 
For example, a recent advertisement show- 
ing the installation of a flexible plastic 
water pipe might be analyzed for its pos- 
sible effects upon the plumber’s skills, 
upon the producers of metal pipe, and 
upon those who mine and smelt the 
metals from which the pipes are made. 

6. Those students who like to write 
can profit from a study of the style of 
writing in technical and semi-technical 
articles. They can be encouraged to do 
some original research in the history and 
development of various crafts, profes- 
sions, metals, machines, tools, and equip- 
ment. Their findings should make inter- 
esting copy for a school paper or a trade 
journal digest and should increase the 
general fund of knowledge of the entire 
student body. In addition to teaching 
technical writing, there are innumerable 
instances where letter-writing can be en- 
ployed in a very practical way; namely, 
to write for permission to condense and 
mimeograph an article; to write for cata- 
logs and handbooks; to compliment an 
author upon a particularly lucid article. 


The following titles and brief annot- 
tions give a more detailed picture of the 
type of occupational information in trade 
journals: 


American Machinist 


Published by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, 
New York. Published semi-monthly. 
Subscription $5.00 per year or three years 
for $10.00. 

April 16, 1942, Vol. 86, No. 9, ‘“Training 

in a Job Shop,”’ pp. 329-330. 

This article presents a good picture 
of how a machinist may learn his trade 
in a shop rather than in a school. 
Shows the type of work a machinist may 
have to do. 





June 25, 1942, Vol. 86, No. 13, ““Unsung | 


Heroes,’’ pp. 648-649. 
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CONSIDER THE TRADE JOURNAL 


A series of cartoons which should 
interest all students, particularly the 
lower grade student. Excellent mate- 
rial for discussing importance of obey- 
ing rules, conservation of materials, 
dependability, self-control, cleanliness, 
and knowing rather than bluffing. 
‘Bombers on Parade,"’ pp. 659-674. 

Illustrates methods of assembling 
B-24. Profusely illustrated, showing 
men and women at work. Good pic- 
ture of what is expected of workers in 
aircraft assembly industry. 


Factory Management and Maintenance 


Published by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, 
New York. Published monthly. Sub- 
scription $3.00 per year or three years for 
$5.00. 

January, 1942, Vol. 100, No. 1, ‘‘Health 
and Safety for America’s Workers,"’ pp. 
73-96. 

A series of twenty-five case studies 
profusely illustrated showing how in- 
dustry copes with problems of health, 
safety, and recreation. 

May, 1942, Vol. 100, No. 5, “Employee 
Suggestions,’’ pp. 71-84. 

A wealth of material for group dis- 
cussions about employer and employee 
relationships. 

“Welcoming the New Man,” p. 92. 

Just as educators try to orient the new 
pupil to a new school situation, so in- 
dustry tries to orient the new worker 
to a new job. This article should pro- 
vide the basis for group discussions on 
cooperation, politeness, responsibility; 
and it might even lead to a worthwhile 
school program. 

June, 1942, Vol. 100, No. 6, “‘How 
America Must Use Its Manpower,’’ pp. 
56-63. 

Presents six points that must be ac- 
complished by management and shows 
by means of graphs how the war is 
shifting and reallocating manpower. 

_"Do’s and Dont’s for the New Execu- 
tive,’ p. 72. 

Although this article as its title im- 
plies is written for an executive, the 
advice is of value to all. This article 
presents excellent possibilities for in- 
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troducing a class to a study of good 
work habits and attitudes. The follow- 
ing quotation from the article is indica- 
tive of the type of material: ‘‘Study 
your job, study those about you—but 
most of all study yourself. The object of 
all this study should be the perform- 
ance of your job in the best possible 
pe 4 and the harmonizing of yourself 
and your personality with those about 
you. 

“Using Isometric Drawings to Speed 
Assembly,"’ p. 73. 

While the title might frighten some 
teachers and students, this article should 
be intelligible to the ordinary secondary 
school student. It is a well-illustrated 
article that shows how male and female 
workers are trained to work in an air- 
plane factory. 

‘“Where Negroes Are Filling Jobs in War 
Production Plants,’’ p. 86. 

The problem of occupational adjust- 
ment of Negroes in skilled and semi- 
skilled industries is acute in some sec- 
tions. This short article offers a start- 
ing point for discussion of Negro occu- 
pational adjustment. 

“Good Housekeeping,’’ pp. 107-114. 

An article that has possibilities for 
correlating school and home house- 
keeping with industrial housekeeping. 


Machinery 


Published by Industrial Press, 140-148 
Lafayette St., New York City. Pub- 
lished monthly. Subscription $4.00 per 
year. 

July, 1942, Vol. 48, No. 11. 

Entire issue almost exclusively de- 
voted to aircraft industry. Profusely 
illustrated. Excellent for getting a pic- 
ture of various types of work and work- 
ing conditions in the aircraft industry. 


Machine Design 


Published by The Penton Publishing 
Co., Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Published monthly. Subscription $6.00 
per year, two years $10.00. 

April, 1942, Vol. 14 No. 4, ‘‘Mobilizing 
the Graduate into War Work,”’ pp. 

52-54: 
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While primarily for the college gradu- 
ate, the article contains data for the 
high school student who might like to 
select an engineering field. Shows him 
what to take now in high school. 
Presents charts showing general back- 
ground of courses seit 


Modern Plastics 


Published by Breskin Publishing Co., 
zoth and Northampton Streets, Easton, 
Penna. Published monthly. Subscrip- 
tion $5.00 per year. 

June, 1942, Vol. 19, No. 10, ‘‘New Mate- 

rials Meet an Old Threat,”’ p. 35. 

A timely article which gives the his- 
tory of poison gases; the development 


of the gas mask; and a table of gases, 
their characteristics, effects, and first aid 
precautions. 


Every resource at the command of 
teacher and student is necessary to keep 
abreast of the times, and the possibilities 
of the trade journal as another source of 
occupational information should be recog- 
nized. To the teacher who wishes to 
plow the education furrows in this most 
fertile field, there is a challenge; for the 
trade journal itself, is, of course, only an- 
other source of information requiring 
skilful planning and teaching to produce a 
harvest of worthwhile educational pro- 
grams. 


For more than ten years Mr. Jochen has taught related subjects in a voca- a 


tional school. 


‘ Middlesex County. 


He is active in local and state teachers’ associations 


He was also Supervisor of NYA Related Training for J 


™~ and a frequent contributor to professional journals. 
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Dissatisfaction with Life Work among Adult 
Workers’ 


DONALD G. PATERSON AND C. HAROLD STONE 


Employment Stabilization Research Institute, The University of Minnesota 


@ The need for more realistic occu- 
pational planning is stressed in this 
article on job satisfaction, based on 
data gathered in the St. Paul Study 
of Employment, Unemployment, and 
Relief. Experienced counselors will 
recognize the universal tendency of 
both youth and adults to “hitch their 
wagons to a star” in planning their 


life work. 





I a stupy of attitudes of selected occu- 
pational groups toward problems of 
employment, unemployment, and relief, 
the question of dissatisfaction with one’s 
life work was included. This particular 
question had been used by Roper and the 
results published in Fortune Magazine in 
January, 1938. Some 5,000 adult workers 
representing a cross-section of the United 
States were asked: ‘‘If you could go back 
to the age of eighteen and start life over 
again, would you choose a different career 
or occupation?” 

Forty-one per cent of Roper’s respon- 
dents answered in the affirmative; 39.2 
per cent answered in the negative. The 
remainder were divided in their answers 


! This report is based on data collected in the course 
of the St. Paul Study of Employment, Unemployment, 
and Relief conducted during 1940-1942 by the Em- 
ployment Stabilization Research Institute and fi- 
nanced by a research grant by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Dean R. A. Stevenson is Director of the Insti- 
tute and Dale Yoder and Donald G. Paterson are Co- 
directors of the St. Paul Study. In a large scale re- 
sgarch project it is impossible to acknowledge the aid 
of all participants. C. Harold Stone is 4~“y" of 
one of the five major divisions of the St. Paul Study 
and he was assisted by the following research assis- 
tants in making the survey of attitudes of occupational 
groups: Mary Gay Blunt, Alice Brooker, Mary Fara- 
—% Lindsey Harmon, Lloyd Lofquist, Henry Mor- 
gan, Mary Snoke, Frances Strong, Alice Warren. 


between “‘Don't Know’’ (4.6 per cent) 
and “‘Depends upon Conditions’’ (15.2 
per cent). One may interpret the results 
as meaning that 39.2 per cent of adults 
were unqualifiedly satisfied with their 
choice of life work. 

Breakdowns according to age and sex 
showed only slight differences, younger 
persons (under forty) being better satis- 
fied then older persons, and women being 
better satisfied than men. Differences in 
occupational status, on the other hand, 
were quite pronounced; only 21.3 per cent 
of factory workers expressed unqualified 
satisfaction whereas a majority of profes- 
sional workers (53.3 per cent) so expressed 
themselves. 


SAMPLES COMPARED 


In the St. Paul study seven occupational 
groups were sampled in August, 1941, 
and again in March, 1942. A total of 
about 700 persons were interviewed in 
each of the two samples, or roughly too in 
each occupation. They were selected as 
representative of their occupational groups 
(streetcar operators, city firemen, clerical 
workers, public social workers, top-flight 
employers, unemployed applicants at a 
public employment office, and relief cli- 
ents). Inno sense are they to be regarded 
as a cross-section of St. Paul. Neverthe- 
less, the over-all results closely approxi- 
mate the Roper data. The August per- 
centage not desiring to change their ca- 
reers was 45.2 and the March percentage 
was 42.0. The Roper survey and the two 
St. Paul surveys taken together indicate 
that only about forty-two per cent (39.2; 
%5.2; 42.0) of those interviewed claim 
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unqualified satisfaction with their life 
work. 

The detailed results are shown in TaBLe 
I. Two noteworthy results were found: 
(1) there is an occupational heirarchy of 
job satisfaction from the most dissatis- 
fied (streetcar men) to the most satisfied 
(employers); and (2) the stability of the 
results, except for the relief clients, for 
the two time periods is quite striking. 

If a respondent answered “‘Yes’’ to the 
question, our interviewers than asked, 
“What occupation do you think you 
would prefer to follow?’’ The answers 
permit analysis in terms of classes of 
preferred occupations in order to deter- 
mine whether or not dissatisfaction is ac- 
companied by a desire to shift to some 
other occupation which is similar in level 
and therefore presumably in line with abil- 
ities or merely reflects a level of occupa- 
tional aspiration far beyond reasonable 
expectations of fulfillment. 

Tabulations for employers and public 
social workers are here disregarded be- 
cause of the small numbers desiring 
change. Data for unemployed applicants 
and relief clients are also omitted because 
of occupational heterogeneity. The re- 
sults for the remaining three occupational 
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groups (streetcar men, city firemen, and 
clerical workers) are presented in Tasxz II. 


DIssATISFIED AND DouBTFUL 


Inspection of Taste II indicates that the 
streetcar men and the city firemen are 
similar in so far as considerable numbers 
desire to shift to professional and mana- 
gerial levels of work, and to the skilled 
trades. From a fifth to a fourth of those 
desiring a change of life work, report 
themselves to be in a quandary as to just 
what type of work they would select. Oc- 
cupational dissatisfaction in these two 
groups seems to reflect dissatisfaction with 
the level of work being performed, as is 
indicated by the proportions who would 
shift to higher level occupations or who 
are just vaguely dissatisfied without being 
able to state what they would prefer to do. 

The dissatisfaction among clerical work- 
ers appears to be similarly motivated— 
four-fifths of the dissatisfied aspire to pro- 
fessional and managerial positions and a 
tenth find it impossible to state a preference. 

The vocational guidance literature con- 
tains abundant evidence that there is a well- 
nigh universal tendency for average young 
people to choose occupations far beyond 


TABLE I 


DissATISFACTION WITH LiFE Work 



































Question: If you could go back to the age of 18 and start life over again, would you choose a 
different career or occupation? 
August 1941 | March 1942 
| Percentage Percentage 
Group No | No 
INTERVIEWED N Yes | No |opinion| N Yes No opinion 
Streetcar Men 100 | 83 | 14 3 102 | 77 18 5 
Relief Clients 101 | 56 | 36 8 100 74 19 7 
City Firemen 100 | 59 | 37 4 100 67 29 4 
Unemployed 96 | 56 | 36 8 100 66 33 I 
Clerical Workers | 117 | 47 | 50 3 102 | 46 | 51 3 
Social Workers 115 | 26 | 69 5 III 26 | 70 4 
Employers 79 | 19 | 76 5 82 19 | 78 3 
es | nm See —- ——— ——— —_ —SS |) 
All Groups) | 708 | 49.7 | 45.2 5.1 697 §4-1 | 42.0 | 3.9 
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Taste II 
Type or Work PREFERRED BY THOSE DesiRING CHANGE oF Lire Work 





Percentage Choosing Type of Work 























Type or Work | Streetcar City Clerical 

PREFERRED | Men Firemen Workers 

N = 162 N=126 | N = 102 
Prof. and Executive 34 47 | 82 
Clerical and Sales 5 5 5 
Skilled Trades 22 15 | re) 
Semi-skilled ° I | ) 
Unskilled ° ° fe) 
Service 4 8 1 
Farm Work 9 2 I 
Don’t Know | 26 22 | 11 
Total 100 100 | 100 








Note: August and March survey results combined. 


reasonable expectations of fulfillment be- 
cause of limitations of ability and of op- 
portunities.* In view of the location of 
the three occupations cited in Tasre Il 
in the hierarchy of occupations, these 
data indicate that this same tendency is 
found among adult workers as well. 
In other words, youngsters and adults 
alike adhere to a “‘hitch your wagon to a 


Ww. V. Bingham, Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937, pp. 106-109. 


star’’ philosophy in their occupational 
planning. Since wishful thinking is thus 
shown to characterize the occupational 
aims and ambitions of both young people 
and adult workers, there is justification 
for the conclusion that student personnel 
work and industrial personnel work must 
both place emphasis on efforts designed to 
bring about a more realistic attitude to- 
ward the world of work and the role the 
average workcr may expect to play therein. 


J Since 1921 Dr. Paterson has been Professor of Psychology at the University e 


search Institute. 








of Minnesota where he is Chairman of the Committee of Faculty Counselors. | 
He is a recent past president of the American Association of Applied Psy- || 
cholog y and co-author of ‘Student Guidance Techniques,’’ McGraw-Hill Co. ; 
C. Harold Stone is a Research Associate, Employment Stabilization Re- ] 

He collaborated in the preparation of the manual, ‘The || 
Production of 16mm. Motion Picture Films,’’ Psychological Bulletin, Vol. | 
\ XXXVII, No. 1. Pn 











A Program for the Mentally Handicapped 


BERNARDINE G. SCHMIDT 


Ericsson Lower Vocational Center, Chicago 


¥% With a war program demanding 
effective use of all available man- 
power, the mentally handicapped 
take on greater significance as part 
of our national resources. While 
vocational guidance for this group 
follows in general the regular pattern, 
the author here points out the special 
techniques that are called for. 





NE OF THE primary objectives of the 
O educational program of centers for 
the mentally deficient is economic com- 
petency. Children seriously handicapped 
mentally must leave school to compete 
for their very existence in a heterogeneous 
society. The children at these centers 
have an I. Q. between 4o and 70. Chil- 
dren of low intelligence who are unable to 
care for their own needs are institutional 
cases, and are excused from school at- 
tendance. 

To develop an instructional program 
aimed at post-school success and at the 
same time meet the immediate educational 
needs of the children, the work must be 
directed toward these specific goals: (1) 
personality rehabilitation; (2) the teach- 
ing of fundamental academic skills; (3) 
the development of hand skills; (4) de- 
veloping desirable work habits; (5.) presen- 
tation of occupational and related voca- 
tional information; (6) pre-employment 
experience; (7) placement. 


PERSONALITY PRoBLEMS 


Personality problems form the starting 
point because upon their solution depends 
much of the success of any learning that 
is to follow. Individual personal prob- 
lems are helped principally by individual 
counseling and special treatment for severe 


abnormalities. Almost without 


excep- 
tion each member of the class can improve 
in personal appearance when he is taught 
the fundamentals of neat and attractive 
dress, care of the hair, and general groom- 


ing. Elementary rules of personal hy- 
giene must be taught before the child 
can be required to follow them. Posture 
and carriage can be improved by exercise, 
but much more effectively as a result of the 
development of security and confidence in 
personal usefulness, which the teacher can 
engender through intimate, friendly rela- 
tionship with the pupils. They can be 
asked to serve as assistants to other teach- 
ers, as hostesses and helpers for PTA units, 
and as office messengers. Regular duties 
performed for some one in authority, who 
relies on the faithfulness of the pupil 
assistant can square shoulders and lighten 
steps faster than many days of posture 
drill. Another method for improving 
personality is the development of varied 
interests and active leisure time pursuits. 
Besides these extra methods by which 
the teacher seeks to develop poised, at- 
tractive, interesting human beings, the 
daily group activities provide opportuni- 
ties for cooperation with a variety of 
personalities. Through the overcoming 
of fears, releasing of emotions, stimulating 
creative expression, these children are 
given the opportunity to use the arts for 
the purpose of personality development. 


Basic SKILLS 


The second goal, the teaching of funda- 
mental skills, pre-supposes a determina- 
tion of what are fundamental skills. 
What is basically necessary for the aver- 
age or mentally superior child cannot be 
accepted as the minimum for the deficient. 
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In the light of immediate and postschool 
needs there are certain desirable mini- 
mums which can be set up even for chil- 
dren in the special class. These are not 
only desirable, but possible of achieve- 
ment. 

Every child must be able to: (1) read 
at a fourth grade level as measured by 
standardized tests; (2) write legibly but 
not necessarily in conformity with any 
special handwriting scale; (3) spell words 
in ordinary every day use without error 
and be familiar with a spelling vocabulary 
of sufficiently wide range to meet fifth grade 
norms on a spelling scale; (4) add and sub- 
tract four column figures; multiply and 
divide by three digits; use fractions, in- 
cluding halves, eighths, sixteenths, for 
practical, everyday problems; use deci- 
mals for computations of money; use per- 
centage to figure discounts and interests. 

The development of such skills should 
result in the ability of the child to deal 
with problems of buying for the home; 
selling over the department and food store 
counter; simple linear, dry, and liquid 
measurements in problems in the home, 
such as repairs and simple carpentering and 
sewing; use of measurements in cooking 
and quantity marketing; and simple fam- 
ily budgeting. 

The methods by which these skills are 
taught cannot be limited to any one pro- 
cedure. In general, the major study pro- 
gram centers on particular occupational 
fields, and actual work situations similar 
to those on the job are reproduced in the 
classroom. With this workshop type of 
learning some specific drill is introduced if 
necessary, but only when functional values 
have been established and are understood 
by the pupil. 

Specifically, when jobs in the restaurant 
area are studied, situations approximating 
thereal job are reproduced in theclassroom. 


‘Cafeteria service is organized, meals are 


prepared and served, cost accounts are 
kept, cashiering is undertaken. Neces- 
sary skills are learned as the need for them 
arises. 


Hanp SKILLs 


The third goal is the development of 
hand skills. Here again a selective process 
must first determine essential skills. These 
include: (1) the ability to use simple 
tools, such as hammer, screw-driver, 
wrench, plane, and saw in simple con- 
struction and repair work; (2) making 
simple electric repairs, replacing fuses, 
mending broken wires, and repairing 
plugs; (3) simple dressmaking and plain 
sewing for the girls, and mending and re- 
pair of clothing for both boys and girls; 
(4) ability to use ordinary cooking equip- 
ment and to care for it efficiently; (5) 
the use of common household appliances, 
such as washing machines, mangles, and 
vacuum cleaners; (6) using harids and 
fingers for manual work requiring some 
dexterity; (7) using hands for active leisure 
time pursuits in arts or crafts for personal 
values. 

Many of these hand skills are developed 
in the classroom. Others, particularly 
the crafts, are practiced in club hours 
or special shop periods. The fashioning 
of novel belts, necklaces, purses, and hats 
provides training and pleasure in achieve- 
ment for the girls. The construction of 
usable, attractive articles for the home 
adds to the boys’ satisfaction. While 
furnishing necessary training in the use 
of small muscles, these activities produce 
equally important gains in personal values, 
in establishing the child's confidence in 
his own worth. 


Work Hasits 


Fundamental work habits can be em- 
phasized by visiting employers and per- 
sonnel workers; by ‘‘on-the-job’’ films; 
and by presenting an industrial plant as a 
whole, showing the part played by each 
employee. 

Accuracy, ability to follow directions 
and accept criticism can be stressed in 
clubs or shop hours devoted to crafts; 
ability for self-direction, cooperation, and 
industry may be developed in larger group 
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participation as in the job-study program 
in which job situations are reproduced in 
the classroom. Promptness, honesty, and 
dependability are stressed in all phases of 
the program. 

With the feeble-minded child much of 
this habit development must perhaps be 
overt and specific. He must have his at- 
tention called to occasions in work where 
he has been either careful or careless; more 
than that, the teacher and pupil must 
analyze a job in advance so that the pupil 
clearly understands at least some of the 
specific phases of the work which re- 
quire particular care. The same tech- 
niques must be employed for other work 
habits. In reproducing the job-situations 
in the classroom the teacher should direct 
the learning so that desirable work habits 
are consciously striven for by the pupils. 


STRESSING THE SPECIFIC 


As the pupils progress toward the time 
when they leave school, specific vocational 
education becomes necessary. If the or- 
ganization of previous training has been 
followed, they will bring to this part 
of the work relatively mature comprehen- 
sion and interest in employment. 

The child of low mentality seeks his 
first job fairly close to home. If small 
shops are in the neighborhood, he will 
rely on them; otherwise he will venture to 
the nearest small business section. If it is 
too far away, he may remain at home and 
do nothing. In beginning an occupa- 
tions course for the special class, an over- 
view should be presented of occupations 
in the neighborhood suited to the needs 
and abilities of the pupils. This may be 
expanded until it includes a bird's-eye 
view of suitable occupations in the entire 
city. 


Occupations CoursE FoR HANDICAPPED 


Unlike occupations courses designed for 
the more able youth, which present large 
vocational areas for study, the course for 
the mentally handicapped must be con- 
cerned with specific jobs, but jobs which 


are common to many occupational areas. 
Some of the jobs these youngsters enter 
are: (1) messenger service in stores, busi- 
ness houses, and, in some cases, banks; (2) 
department and small store clerks; (3) 
routine, light office work; (4) packers in 
factory shipping departments; (5) ma- 
chine operators in factories; (6) wait- 
resses, cooks, and dishwashers in smal] 
lunchrooms; (7) shoe repair departments; 
(8) truck driving and delivery service; (9) 
domestic service; (10) commercial laundry 
service; and (11) telephone service. 

Occupational information can be effec- 
tively presented through trips to offices, 
ware-houses, factories, and restaurants 
under guide service, with special reference 
to employment problems. In addition 
many firms send men from their personnel 
and employment offices to discuss occupa- 
tional problems in the school. 

After the general survey has been made 
attention is concentrated on one large oc- 
cupational area at a time, and a detailed 
study is made of the whole area, emphasiz- 
ing the specific jobs within it, and their 
relation to the whole area. 


Hep 1n Jos-HuntTING 


The mentally handicapped need help in 
finding jobs: those skills which help 
them to get the job, to keep it, and to per- 
form their duties of citizenship in an ac- 
ceptable manner. They need training 
in the use of want ads; they must learn 
how to conduct themselves in an inter- 
view; they must learn how to use the em- 
ployment bureaus, both the United States 
Service, and the legitimate private agen- 
cies. The employment offices often send 
workers to the schools and encourage pu- 
pils to visit their offices. Youth thus be- 
come better acquainted with application 
forms and other techniques of job seeking. 
Reproduction of an employment agency 
in the classroom and actual practice in 
using it help to increase the pupils’ under- 
standing of the services of the bureau. 

Social security legislation, with some 
familiarity with wage-hour laws, unem- 
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ployment compensation, and social secur- 
ity taxes and benefits must be included 
in the program of related vocational train- 
ing. 

Health and safety education must also be 
stressed. This field includes personal 
health as well as special health problems 
pertinent to particular jobs, and par- 
ticular physical requirements of those 
jobs. Safety education must stress in- 
dustrial safety and workmen's compen- 
sation benefits as well as safety in the 
home and community. 


PLACEMENT 


The final phase of the program deals 
with placement, both for part-time jobs 
while in school, and full-time placement 
after leaving school. In the case of the 
mentally handicapped child, although he 
should know how to use the various meth- 
ods of looking for work, it must be re- 
membered that he has little to offer in 
training, in formal education, and in ex- 
perience. Kindly as are the intentions of 
the public employment agencies, their 
capacities are taxed by older, experi- 
enced, and trained persons. While the 
public employment agencies frequently do 


J Miss Schmidt knows the problems of this special group at first hand for she 

has been teaching the mentally handicapped for six years in the Chicago 
@| Public Schools. She has made a follow-up study of mentally handicapped 
| girls (unpublished master's thesis, De Paul University) and has published 


numerous articles in the field. 


place these children, it should be the 
function of the special center to add its 
placement services to those of the bureau. 
The special center should know the child 
intimately, his needs, capacities, and 
limitations, and should use that knowl- 
edge in order to find the best possible job 
for him. 

The teacher can get the cooperation of 
employers through the PTA, the school 
newspaper, or by personal contact with 
employers and community civic groups. 

In placing the mentally handicapped, 
the teacher needs to be in closer touch with 
the employer, than in the case of the nor- 
mal pupil. Follow-up contacts are also 
more important to insure successful occu- 
pational adjustment. 

This is not a one-year program. It is a 
long-term developmental program. Most 
children enter a special class at twelve or 
thirteen. All must remain until sixteen, 
and many remain from choice until seven- 
teen or eighteen, leaving school only when 
they have secured full-time employment. 
With an average period of three to four 
years for the completion of a program, it is 
possible to help even the most retarded to 
become vocationally competent. 
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Occupations in the Bible 


WALTER DUCKAT 


® Counselors who like to emphasize 
the antiquity of occupations will be 
particularly interested in this article 
which shows, with proof from the 
Bible, that many of our common oc- 
cubations existed several thousand 
years ago. The imaginative reader 
can glean many other lessons from 
this compilation which was made by 
one who is a student of the Scriptures 
as well as a trained vocational coun- 
selor. 





E ORDINARILY think of the Bible 

\X) as a source of moral and ethical 
teachings, as a guide and consolation, 
and as a masterpiece of literature. But 
there is another use to which it may be 
put—that of vocational orientation. 

First it presents work as one of the ideal 
functions of man. The Greeks despised 
manual labor as being suitable only for 
slaves. The Talmud, however, following 
the Biblical tradition, quaintly asserts 
that if labor was good enough for God 
when he created the world it ought to be 
good enough for man. Similar views are 
expressed in the New Testament (I Thess. 
4:11-12, II Thess. 3:ff). It is true that in 
Biblical times the merchant and publican 
were apparently held in low esteem. 
But this was largely because dishonesty 
was often rife in these occupations. Later 
in Talmudic times (first to fifth centuries) 
the learned classes despised camel drivers, 
sailors, herdsmen, dealers in crockery, 
and storekeepers “‘for their trades are 
robber trades’’ (Talmud Kid. 4:14). Other 
trades frowned upon were goldsmiths, 
carders, silk weavers, spice dealers, ped- 
dlers, and bath masters. The Talmudic dis- 
like of these callings was based on the fact 
that they brought the worker in contact 
with women. 


The objection to most of the above oc- 
cupations was not to the occupations per 
se but rather to their associations, or 
their immoral and dishonest aspects. 
Consequently, the premise that the Bible 
lauds the role of labor remains unaltered. 
When the vocational counselor wishes to 
stress the dignity of work he can find many 
supporting passages in the Scriptures. 

Observe the occupations of some of the 
titans of the Bible. Isaac was a farmer 
and a shepherd. Jacob was a shepherd. 
Moses, too, was working as a shepherd 
when he received the divine call. Al- 
though Saul was a plowman and David a 
shepherd, both became monarchs. The 
prophet Amos was part-time shepherd 
and part-time pruner of sycamore trees. 
The Bible is replete with examples of 
manual workers who rose to positions of 
leadership. Consider the apostles among 
whom were fishermen and tent makers. 

There are a number of difficulties facing 
the investigator of the occupations in the 
Bible. First, the time element. Ob- 
viously, in discussing the occupations in 
both the Old and New Testaments a vast 
period of time is bridged, covering about 
a thousand years. Naturally, during this 
time, a number of economic and social 
changes occurred giving rise to occupa- 
tional evolutions. 

Second, the probability that some oc- 
cupations existed which are not mentioned 
in the Bible. Although a long period of 
time is spanned in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the basic economic pattern fe- 
mained fairly constant. It was, funda- 
mentally, an agrarian-domestic economy— 
each household growing its necessary 
food and fabricating its tools and ap- 
parel. War, captivity, and allied social 
causes led to an increasing urbanization 
among the Hebrews. This in turn led to 
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OCCUPATIONS IN THE BIBLE 


the increase as well as to the division of 
labor. 

In every community occupational 
specialists sprang up as butchers, weavers, 
bakers, metal workers, and scribes. Some 
articles not easily accessible, such as 
silver, iron, gold, and salt, were supplied 
by merchants who peddled these commodi- 
ties about the country. The Hebrew 
word for merchant is ‘‘Soher’’ which is 
derived from a root meaning to wander. 

Guilds are mentioned in the Bible. 
There were apparently guilds of gold- 
smiths, perfumers, potters, and weavers. 
It is believed that membership in these 
guilds was hereditary. In later Talmudic 
times, they had their own places of wor- 
ship and often lived in the same neigh- 
borhood. Thus the Scriptures speak of 
Baker’s Street, Fuller’s Field, Carpenter's 
Valley, a goldsmith’s community, etc. 

It would have been desirable to make a 
separate list of occupations followed by 
women in Biblical times, but the task did 
not seem feasible. We know that women 
were engaged in gleaning of grain, sheep 
tending, water-drawing, baking, spin- 
ning, weaving, grinding, professional 
mourning, singing, harlotry, sorcery, 
witchcraft, fortune-telling, textile manu- 
facturing, midwifery, embroidering, aurs- 
ing, teaching, and dancing. Ezekiel (13;:- 
18) denounces women for sewing cushions 
and pads. Here again the objection was 
based on the fact that these objects were 
made for idolatrous purposes. A list of 
household duties appears in Proverbs 31. 

The list of occupations here presented 
includes all those specifically mentioned 
in the Bible as well as those that may be 
inferred from allusions. It is hoped that 
it may prove helpful as a stimulus for dis- 
cussion on the evolution of various occu- 
pations. 
ambassador (Jer. 49:14) 
apothecary—perfumer (Exod. 30:25) 
architect (II Sam. 5:11, et a/.) 
archer (Gen. pened, 
armorer (I Sam. 13:19, 20) 
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armor bearer (Judg. 9:54) 

astrologer (Isa. 47:13 

baker (I Sam. 8:13) 

banker (Matt. 25:27) 

barber (Ezek. 5:1) 

basket maker (Gen. 40:16, et al.) 

beggar (I Sam. 2:8) 

bishop (I Tim. 3:1) 

bondman (male and female slaves) (Exod. 
21:2, 7) 

boy’s companion (Isa. 49:23) 

brass founder (II Chron. 24:12) 

brick layer and brick maker (Exod. 5 :7~19) 

butler (Gen. 40:1) 

calker (Ezek. 27:27) 

cameleer (Judg. 7:12) 

candlestick maker (II Chron. 4-7) 

carpenter (Isa. 44:13) 

chariot maker (Exod. 15:4) 

coal miner (Lev. 16:12) 

cook (I Sam. 8:13) 

coppersmith (II Tim. 4:14) 

counselor (political) (II Sam. 

ditch digger (Isa. 22:11) 

dove dealer (John 2:14) 

dyer (Exod. 35:25) 

embalmer (usually also the physician) 
(Gen. 50:2) 

embroiderer (Exod. 35:35) 

executioner (Mark. 233 

engraver (Exod. 36:35) 

fanner (Jer. 51:2) 

farmer and farm hand (O. T. and N. T.) 

ferry man CII Sam. 19:18) 

fisherman (Neh. 3:3) 

footman, guard (I Sam. 22:17) 

forester (Neh. 2:8) 

fortune teller (sorcerer, necromancer, etc.) 
CI Sam. 28:7) 

fowler (Ps. 91:3) 

fowl breeder (Isa. 60:8) 

fuller (II Kings 18:17) 

gardener (John 20:15) 

gate-keeper (II Sam. 18:24) 

garment maker (vestments) (Exod. 28) 

girdle maker (Prov. 31:24) 

glass maker (Job. 28:17) 

goldsmith (Isa. 40:19) 

grinder (Eccles. 12:4 

harlot (Gen. 34:31) 

herdsman (Gen. 13:7) 

horse dealer (I Kings 10:28) 

hunter (Gen. 25:27) 

inn keeper (Jer. 9:1) 

igterpreter (Gen. 42:23) 


15:12) 
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iron worker (construction and ornamental) 
CII Chron. 24:12) 

ivory carver, ivory and ebony trader 
(Ezek. 27:15) 

jeweler (Exod. 35:22) 

judge (Exod. 18) 

king (Gen. 14:2) 

lampmaker (Exod. 37:17) 

leather worker (Ii Kings 1:8, 

linen maker (Prov. 31:24) 

locksmith (II Kings 24:14) 

mason (Ii Sam. 5:11) 

melter (Isa. 40:19) 

merchant (Prov. 31:24) 

messenger (postman) (Esther 3:13) 

midwife (Exod. 1:15) 

miller (Matt. 18:6) 

minstrel (II Kings 3:15) 

monument maker (Isa. 65 :4) 

money changer (John 2:14) 

mortuary worker (II Chron. 16:14) 

mourner (professional) (Jer. 9:16, 17) 

musician (I Chron. 15:16) 

needle worker (Exod. 26, 27) 

nurse (foster mother, governess) (Gen. 
24:59) 

painter (house) (Jer. 22:14) 

philosopher (Acts 17:18) 

physician (Gen. 50:2) 

pilot (marine) (Ezek. 27:27) 

plasterer (Ezek. 13:11) 

porter (Neh. 10:39) 

potter (Jer. 19:1) 

priest (O. T.) 

prison keeper (Gen. 39:21) 

prophet (O. T.) 

publican (revenue officer and tax collec- 
tor) (Matt. 9:10) 

refiner (smelter) (Mal. 3:2) 

sailor (Ezek. 27:29) 

salesman (Neh. 13:20) 

school master (Acts 19:9) 

scribe (apparently also accountant, secre- 
tary, historian, scholar, lecturer) (Jer. 
§2:25, Ezra 7, et al.) 

sculptor (I Kings 6:24) 

seal cutter (Isa. 29:11) 

seal keeper (Hag. 2:23 

shepherd (Gen. 46:34) 

ship builder (I Kings 10:22) 

silversmith (Acts 19:24) 

singer (I Chron. 15:16) 

slave dealer (Gen. 37:28) 

soap maker (Jer. 2:22) 

solderer (Isa. 41:7) 


et al.) 


\ 
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soldier (1 Chron. 7:4) 

spice merchant (Gen. 37:25) 
steward (Gen. 43:19) 

stone cutter (Exod. 31:5) 

stone squarer (I Kings 5:31, 32) 
surveyor (Zech. 2:1) 

tanner (Aces 9:43) 
task master (foreman) (Exod. 5:6) 
tent maker (Acts 18:3) 

treasurer (Romans 16:23 ) 

watchman (Song of Sol. 3:3) 

water seller (Isa. 55:1) 

weapon and toolsmith (I Sam. 13:20) 
weaver (Exod. 35:35) 

wine merchant (Ezek. 27:18) 

wood carver (I Kings 6:29) 

wool merchant (Ezek. 27:18). 


In this investigation we have shown 
that the Bible is a rich source of occupa- 
tional lore. The number of occupations 
referred to is 122. A perusal of this list 
leads to several conclusions of interest to 
students of occupations: it shows that a 
modern vocational counselor can find in 
the Bible authority for his statements that 
all socially useful work is honorable. It 
shows that although many of these occu- 
pations were practiced thousands of 
years ago, they still occupy an important 
place in human activities, thus demon- 
strating the continuity of occupational 
endeavor. The list also shows the evolu- 
tionary nature of occupations, for some 
of those listed are no longer practiced. 

The list should prove useful not only to 
vocational counselors and teachers of 
courses in occupations, but also to teach- 
ers of classes in the Bible. An examina- 
tion of the occupations of Biblical times 
gives a more realistic picture of the social 
conditions in vogue. Also practitioners 
of religious education, while furthering 
their moral and ethical teachings, will 
find applications of these teachings in the 
occupational activities of Biblical times 


Mr. Duckat is chaplain and counselor at the 
Home of the New York Guild for the Jewish 
lind and Director of Group Activities and 
Vocational Guidance at the Juvenile House, 
Bronx, N.Y. 
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Fortune Tellers as Vocational Counselors 


T. F. HUMISTON 


Assistant Juvenile Probation Officer, Santa Clara County, California 


% Among those who offer the gullible 
short cuts to vocational success are the 
fortune tellers. Frank W. Parr re- 
ported on astrologers’ predictions in 
the Magazine { XVI, 3, pp. 236-238}. 
Here is an analysis of the vocational 
suggestions of 25 seers. The results 
will furnish ammunition to our 
readers in combating malpractice 
in vocational guidance. 





ver since Chaldean observers tried to 

foretell the future by the movements 
of the stars, there have been seers who 
have claimed to be able to foretell people's 
vocational futures. Some use one means 
and some another. All seek to invest their 
techniques with the flavor of science. It 
has been estimated that there are a quarter 
of a million fortune tellers in this country. 
Their followers number thousands who 
pay millions of dollars annually for the 
advice and information received. 

While the literature of vocational gui- 
dance contains passages characterizing these 
fortune tellers as quacks, the reasons given 
are generally those of a theoretical nature. 
But there is another way of exposing the 
fallacious nature of the vocational gui- 
dance offered by quacks: that is, to examine 
the vocational prescriptions given by a 
number of quacks to see how closely they 
agree with each other. If there is any 
value in a given system of prognostication, 
advice from practitioners using the same 
system should be consistent. A high de- 
gtee of reliability is demanded of mental 
tests and other similar experimentally es- 
tablished techniques. The same should be 
expected of other methods of diagnosis. 


Scope oF INVESTIGATION 


With these assumptions as a starting 
point, the writer had his future read by a 


number of practitioners and then com- 
pared the results. A total of 25 advisers 
were consulted. These included 5 astrolo- 
gers, 5 clairvoyants, 5 palmists, 5 grapholo- 
gists, 3 numerologists, 1 vibration reader, 
and 1 analyst of human chemistry. Thir- 
teen were visited personally and 12 were 
consulted by mail. All the palmists and 
clairvoyants and one each of the grapholo- 
gists, astrologers, and numerologists were 
visited in person. Information was sought 
on the following points: 


1. The vocation which the investigator 

should enter. 

Reasons why vocations suggested are 

desirable for the investigator. 

3. Preparation for a vocation, location 
of opportunities, and chances of suc- 
cess. 

4. Personality traits of the investigator. 

Physical disorders to which investi- 

gator is most susceptible. 

6. Factors making for happiness in in- 
vestigator'’s life. 


pr 


“I 


VocaTIons SUGGESTED 


Responses to the vocational questions 
were sorted according to the occupational 
classification presented in Occupations, 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine. In this 
classification jobs are grouped according 
to their similarity of function under 
twenty-eight major headings.' One clair- 
voyant and one astrologer failed to reply 
on this point so the data are based on 
twenty-three analyses. The astrologers 
were the most generous, suggesting twenty- 
six specific vocational activities falling 
into fourteen major occupational fields. 
Of the five astrologers, one suggested 
fifteen specific jobs in ten main fields. 


' “Job Classification,’ Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, X11, 2 (October, 1933), pp. 52-56. 
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Fewest suggestions were made by one 
clairvoyant and one palmist, who men- 
tioned only one vocation each, as desirable 
for the investigator. In all, forty-eight 
specific vocations were mentioned in 
twenty-one of the twenty-eight major 
fields of endeavor. 

The closest agreement among the 23 
fortune tellers was in recommending the 
field of business as most desirable for the 
investigator. Thirteen or 56.6 per cent of 
the advisers agreed on this field. Arts 
ranked next highest. Twelve advisers, 
making up 52.1 per cent of those consulted, 
recommended this field. Other frequently 
mentioned fields were health, law, writing, 
education, manufacturing and trades, and 
clerical work. Less than five agreed in 
recommending any one of the remaining 
thirteen major fields suggested. Four 
fields were mentioned only once. 

As to specific vocations, those most 
commonly suggested were art work and 
the practice of medicine. Each was sug- 
gested by eight readers. Music and law 
followed, each with seven recommenda- 
tions. Dramatic art, salesmanship, teach- 
ing, and writing were suggested six times. 
All other suggestions were recommended 
by less than six advisers. 

Within each system of analysis the 
greatest agreement was reached by the 
astrologers, with four out of the five con- 
sulted, suggesting the arts. Three ad- 
vised business, education, government and 
public service, health, manufacturing and 
trades, and writing. Less than three 
agreed on each of the other seven fields 
recommended. Of the twenty-six specific 
vocations suggested by five astrologers, 
three agreed in recommending music, 
teaching, medicine, and writing. Less 
than 50 per cent agreement was obtained 
for each of the remaining twenty voca- 
tional activities. 

Among the clairvoyants greatest agree- 
ment was achieved in the field of health. 
Three out of four seers suggested this field 
and an equal number recommended the 
practice of medicine as the most desirable 


specific vocation in the field. Two of the 
four recommended the arts, an equal num- 
ber specifying dramatic art. 

Palmists agreed to the extent of three 
out of five that the arts was the most 
suitable field for the investigator. 

Three of four graphologists advised 
business. Half of these analysts agreed on 
health, law, and writing as wise voca- 
tional choices. 

Twenty-two different specific occupa- 
tions were mentioned only once by the 2; 
advisers. Fourteen different vocations 
were suggested only once by astrologers, 
nine by clairvoyants, thirteen by palmists, 
and ten by graphologists. 

Negative advice was sometimes received. 
One astrologer advised against entering 
individual business activity. One clair- 
voyant advised against business and one 
graphologist warned against both law and 
business. These suggestions were con- 
trary to the three graphologists that 
recommended business and the two that 
advised law. 


EVALUATION 


These data show that there is very little 
agreement among practitioners of a single 
type or among practitioners of the several 
types of fortune telling. Instances where 
agreement ran higher than 50 per cent are 
rendered insignificant because of the variety 
of suggestions made by each adviser. 
Agreement here is coincidence. Agree- 
ment was also greatest in general fields or 
in those on the preferred level of vocations. 
Thus the advisers were suggesting fields 
most likely to be entered or those which 
people most desire to enter. 


REASONS FOR ADVISING A PARTICULAR 
VocATION 


Reasons for entering a vocation are as 
varied as the suggested vocations them- 
selves. The same reasons were sometimes 
given for different vocations. Frequently 
expressed reasons were “‘ability to meet 
the public,’’ “executive ability,’’ and the 
presence of suitable personality traits such 
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as calmness, trustworthiness, patience, and 
accuracy. One palmist classed the investi- 
gator as the “‘professional type.’’ A clair- 
voyant recommended the medical profes- 
sion because the investigator is ‘“‘exclu- 
sively fitted by nature for the practice of 
medicine."’ Native artistic and musical 
talents were pointed out by an astrologer 
as reasons for studying art and music. 
Qualities of originality and a logical mind 
were given by a palmist and graphologist 
as reasons for studying law. Nine readers 
did not give reasons for their recommenda- 
tions. 


PREPARATION FOR VOCATION 


Responses concerning preparation for a 
vocation, location of best opportunities, 
and chances of success ran from general 
advice to specific prescriptions. College, 
night school, special training schools were 
frequently mentioned, although four con- 
sultants definitely advised against college 
study. An astrologer who urged the study 
of chemistry said that this could best be 
done by working in a drug store. ‘‘Col- 
lege study was not necessary."" Appren- 
ticeship, getting a job and working up, 
use of correspondence courses and libraries 
were among other suggestions of ways to 
obtain vocational training. 

More general advice was directed to the 
investigator's preparing himself mentally 
and spiritually for success. An astrologer 
recommended the careful study of an indi- 
vidual astrological character analysis as 
the best way of preparing for a life work. 

Ten advisers failed to offer advice on 
ways to prepare for a vocation. 

The best opportunities usually were said 
to be in the locality where the consulta- 
tion occurred. A palmist admitted in- 
ability to say where the best opportunities 
were located and 12 failed to respond on 
this point. 

Responses to questions concerning 
chances of success fall into general, vague 
answers, and into semi-specific answers 
which mention a date or period when 
success would be achieved. As an example 


of the former, four advisers said success 
would come soon after the occupation 
was entered. Another predicted general 
success and rise in the world. Another 
type of response on this point attempted 
to point out what had to be done in order 
to achieve success. A graphologist said 
that success would be without limit as 
soon as conflicting emotions were over- 
come. Another graphologist said that 
success would be reached by working 
toward a definite goal. Nine advisers 
made no comment on this point. 


PERSONALITY TRAITS 


In the field of personality traits there 
was again a wide range of responses. In 
all one hundred twenty-four traits were 
mentioned by 23 advisers. By grouping 
these according to their similarity, the 
number was reduced to thirty-two. These 
groups were then arranged in pairs of 
opposite traits indicating contrasting posi- 
tive and negative characteristics. By com- 
paring these positive groups the agreement 
of the advisers could be determined, and 
by coupling these groups with their nega- 
tive phases the disagreement of the for- 
tune tellers’ analyses could be seen. Within 
each type of fortune telling, readers not 
only disagreed among themselves, but 
they were contradictory in their own 
analyses. Eleven readers called the in- 
vestigator strong-willed, stubborn, deter- 
mined, and persistent; but eight said that 
he was given to procrastination, change- 
ability, vacillation, and a lack of per- 
severance. Thus discrepancy recurs ia 
varying degrees throughout the entire list 
of traits mentioned. In general, there was 
a tendency to mention a wide variety of 
traits and the judgment of one reader was 
not borne out by the others. 

Thirty-seven physical disorders were 
mentioned as those most likely to afflict 
the investigator. One astrologer alone 
indicated nineteen specific disorders, and 
then described the investigator, whom 
he had not seen, as robust and healthy. 
Ig contrast, two clairvoyants and two 
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palmists predicted that the investigator 
would have no physical ailments. 

As to the factors most essential to happi- 
ness in the investigator's life, 9 of 18 
readers agreed that home life and a family 
would contribute most. Six indicated 
some spiritual value as the most significant 
factor. The good things of life and travel 
were also mentioned by two advisers. 


UNsouND PRACTICES 


The fortune tellers, in general, revealed 
themselves as being completely unin- 
formed with respect to the psychological, 
educational, and economic aspects of voca- 
tional guidance. A few readers made sug- 
gestions on the way to prepare for a voca- 
tion, but they knew nothing of the best 
facilities, scholastic or extra-scholastic, 
for training for a specific vocation, nor 
were they able to outline the procedure 
to follow in preparing for a vocation. 
When they were asked regarding the 
location of best opportunities, their an- 
swers were obviously guesses. They be- 
trayed no knowledge of the saturation of 
a vocational field, pay levels, or living 
costs in the region suggested. 

In many establishments the charges 
were scaled and the type of advice offered 
was contingent on the fee paid. Low- 
priced readings ordered by mail frequently 
suggested the benefits of a more complete 
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analysis, and a follow-up letter usually 
arrived shortly. Where personal calls 
were made, if a low-priced consultation 
was requested, some readers became un- 
pleasantly abrupt and frank, giving only 
the most meager or unflattering advice, 
completely evading the client's questions, 
but holding out the prospect that more 
complete and satisfying information would 
be given if a higher price were paid. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


1. Fortune tellers do not consistently 
agree with themselves, with others of the 
same type, or with those of other types. 

2. The agreement achieved in some cases 
is rendered insignificant by the wide va- 
riety and number of answers given by each 
fortune teller. Such agreement is merely 
coincidence. 

3. Advice for the most part is general, 
vague and contradictory. Some of it is 
very specific but it is not accompanied by 
sound, adequate, or practical explanation. 

4. A few advisers seem sincere in their 
beliefs and in their desire to be helpful, 
but they are untrained and uninformed 
in the primary principles of vocational 
guidance. Most of them are ignorant 
frauds, thoroughly unqualified to give 
reliable and practical vocational advice. 

5. The amount and kind of advice is 
frequently contingent on the fee paid. 


SJ Although vocational guidance has been a major interest for many years, Mr. 
Humiston's experience has primarily been in social work. He served with 

{ the Emergency Relief Administration in southern California and for the |B 
past six years he has been a probation officer. However, before this article 


appears in print he is likely to be in the Armed Forces. ‘A 
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Counseling for Wartime Jobs 


DOLLIE V. SMITH 


Racine (Wisconsin) Vocational School 


RTICIPATING in the Council of Gui- 

dance and Personnel Associations at 
San Francisco last February (1942) was a 
unique and challenging experience. It 
was unique in that many of the discussions 
were led by leaders of the Armed Forces 
and the discussions were centered around 
problems vital to the success of a war now 
being waged against our way of life. 

The question of ‘“‘Whether Education 
Will Choose Its Course Greatly or Be 
Content with a Servile Role’’ stimulated 
some very serious thinking. And the 
suggestion that it was up to the educators 
to develop “‘proficiency in the art of 
leadership’’ was a challenge. 

The entire program seemed to say that 
whatever we have done or are doing in 
the whole areas of vocational guidance and 
counseling must now be done better than 
we have ever done it before, and, that in 
wartime there is no middle road. Our ser- 
vices are measured by one yardstick only 
—will the service constitute a distinct and 
valuable contribution to the winning of 
the war and peace? 

To develop such a program was the 
challenge we brought home with us from 
San Francisco and many of us are working 
hard to develop a Counseling and Gui- 
dance Program that will make just such a 
contribution. 

A few years ago we organized a Coun- 
seling Service in the Racine Vocational 


School to meet the needs of youth out of 
school as well as those then in school. 

We provided the opportunity for any 
youth or adult to present his vocational, 
educational, and personal problems. 
These problems served as a nucleus for a 
number of group guidance projects as 
well as for personal counseling. A Job 
Clinic, new try-out courses, and a study 
of local occupations were some of the 
major activities. 

Youth proving to be college material 
were advised of College and University 
Extension opportunities. Hundreds of 
others were directed toward training 
courses in commerce, home-making, and 
the shop skills. 

As our local newspaper puts it—*‘The 
counseling service at the Racine Voca- 
tional School extends its services to the 
youth of the community now being in- 
ducted into the Army and Navy in the 
following areas: counseling for wartime 
jobs, jobs in the Army, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, the Air Force, the Coast 
Guard, and Merchant Marine; training 
for critical and essential industries; get- 
ting ready for war service; appraising the 
individual; long-term planning for each 
individual.”’ 

Youth have been very much inter- 
ested in the series of booklets issued by 
the Women’s Interests Section of the War 
Department, Bureau of Public Relations, 
> 
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Washington, D. C. These booklets deal 
with such subjects as ‘“The Soldier and His 
Health,”’ ‘‘The Soldier and His Recre- 
ation,” ‘“The Soldier and His Religion,” 
“The Soldier and His Uniform,’’ ‘‘The 
Soldier and His Food,’’ and ‘*The Soldier 
and His Housekeeping.” 

During the summer vacation months, 
one hundred and thirty-seven youth have 
been aided in finding their places in the 
war effort. The goal of this phase of our 
service has been to help the individual to 
match his longtime educational and voca- 
tional goals with short-time military ob- 
jectives in a way that will use his abilities 
to the best advantage. 


CoorDINATING AGENCIES 


Young men in the recruiting offices have 
been asked to help interpret various 
branches of the service. They explain 
related courses of study and name the 
training centers. The local newspapers 
carry articles written by the counselor on 
the educational programs and careers in 
the Armed Forces. 
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The Manufacturers Association provides 
opportunities for the counselors, instruc- 
tors, and supervisors of the Vocational 
School to study the Training Within In- 
dustry Programs as they are now being 
presented on the job in industry. The 
U. S. Employment Office provides accu- 
rate information on ‘“‘Job Trends’’ and 
training opportunities. The whole Ra- 
cine School System continues to provide 
Defense Job Training Programs on a basis 
of twenty-four hours a day. 


SUMMARY 


The counseling of today centers around 
a world-wide emergency—a war. Youth 
and adults will make the greatest contribu- 
tion toward victory in terms of their 
attitudes and understanding. Attitudes 
are molded. Understanding is gained by 
being a little wiser today than we were 
yesterday. 

Reliable information is needed. Youth 
wants to know. “We have time for 
everything else except one more mis- 
take."" AND THE TIME IS SHORT. 


Helping Freshmen over the Hurdles 


Helen N. Roe 
Surrattsville High School, Clinton, Maryland 


URRATTSVILLE High School enrolls as 

freshmen each year approximately 
ninety students from four main feeding 
schools, plus a few from other sources. 
Two-thirds of these students come from 
rural and suburban communities so far 
removed by existing sociological and civic 
conditions from the community in which 
their future high school is located that 
they seldom see high schools or learn 
much about high school life until they 


enter as freshmen. The following program 
is the plan of orientation used by Surratts- 
ville to bridge the gap between the cle- 
mentary and secondary school and to pro- 
duce happier and better adjusted high 
school freshmen. 

During May and early June, while the 
boys and girls are still in elementary 
school, the program is initiated. Faculty 
members visit the feeding schools, talk 
with the seventh grade teachers, and ob- 
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tain a list of graduates who will enter 
high school in the fall. The teachers are 
asked to supply pertinent data on each of 
their students, in the form of thumb-nail 
sketches picturing their personalities, 
abilities, personal problems, weak points, 
and anything else that will help the high 
school teacher better to understand the 
freshman. 

The remainder of the orientation plan 
for the spring months is in the hands of 
the freshman civics class at the high 
school. They prepare a handbook for 
the new first year class and act as hosts 
at an afternoon program and party to 
which the seventh graders of the feeding 
schools are invited in late May. 

Material for the handbook is suggested 
by letters which the seventh graders are 
asked to write to the civics class telling 
what they would like to know about high 
school. These youngsters are usually 
very enthusiastic about the prospect of 
becoming high school students and re- 
spond with scores of questions, ranging 
from inquiries about courses and cur- 
riculum to questions on dances, parties, 
and proper dress. To these letters the 
civics class adds any other material that 
they feel theneweighth gradershould know 
and makes up a handbook to be used for 
the guidance of the student in his first 
few weeks of high school life. A copy is 
given him when he visits the high school 
with his class in the spring and a fresh 
copy is given him when he enrolls in the 
fall. 

The high spot of the spring program is 
the visit of the seventh graders to the 
high school. They arrive at noon in 
school buses and spend the afternoon in 
the hands of the freshman civics class, who 
present a program on high school life, 
take them on a tour of the building, and 
entertain them at a simple informal party. 
Their teachers come with them. Hand- 
books are distributed, and they are given 
an opportunity to talk and ask questions. 
A member of the high school faculty ex- 
plains the two curricula that the school 


offers to freshmen and describes the type 
of person who would benefit most from 
each. 

Letters explaining the courses are given 
to the pupils to take home to their parents 
to read and return to the school, after 
having indicated thereon the course that 
they wish their child to be enrolled in. 
Students are encouraged to talk over the 
matter of selecting their high school 
course with their parents and to reach a 
decision together, consulting teachers 
when they need further help. These visits 
have been highly successful in making the 
seventh graders feel more at home and 
increasingly interested in high school and 
in giving the freshman class an oppor- 
tunity to serve in a capacity of leadership 
and constructive planning that never fails 
to boost their own pride. 

When school opens in the fall, the enter- 
ing freshmen are divided heterogeneously 
into two homerooms. No attempt is 
made to place the graduates of the same 
elementary school together or to section 
students in homerooms according to 
ability. Handbooks are redistributed, and 
the two curricula open to freshmen are 
again explained. As far as courses are 
concerned, the students have previously 
been divided into the academic and gen- 
eral groups. The division is made on the 
basis of their parents’ choice, plus any 
recommendation that their elementary 
school teachers may have made. Letters 
are sent to the parents telling them in what 
course their child has been placed and 
asking them to indicate if they approve. 
If the school feels that the parents’ choice 
has been unwise or vice versa, parent, 
teacher, and child confer before the child is 
definitely sectioned. 

The remainder of the orientation pro- 
gram is handled in the regular freshman 
English and social studies classes and 
covers practically the entire first semester. 
For the first few days classes serve as get- 
acquainted groups in which students 
write letters telling about themselves, 
sinterview cach other, and introduce each 
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other to the class by means of brief per- 
sonality sketches. Since many of these 
boys and girls have not met before and 
come from different communities, these 
first classes serve to make them feel more 
at ease with each other and more united 
as a freshman group. 

The handbook is used as a text for 
the remainder of the first three weeks. 
Courses, subjects offered, schedules, schoo! 
rules, and the reason for them are discussed 
and interpreted. At the end of this unit 
the pupils understand fairly well essential 
information about high school that they 
need to know. 

About six weeks after the opening of 
school, questionnaires are distributed in 
preparation for beginning the state record 
card. When these have been returned, 
the homeroom teacher holds an individual 
conference with each member of her home- 
room, not only for purposes of obtaining 
material for filling out his record card, 
but also to learn to know her student 
better and to discuss with him any prob- 
lems that have arisen. 

The last part of the program is the in- 
struction in how to study. In recogni- 
tion of changes in methods of study be- 
tween elementary and high school and 
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the fact that many pupils do not know 
how to study, English classes drill stu- 
dents in basic study skills which are also 
stressed in all other freshman classes, 
Filling out record cards, taking down as- 
signments, using study period and class 
time to the best advantage, using the li- 
brary, and reading skills are only a few of 
the areas covered. 

In the late spring, homeroom teachers 
again hold individual conferences with 
each child to talk over the work of the 
year and advise him as to his next year's 
courses. This conference serves to review 
his first year in high school and to give 
him a chance to discuss himself, his suc- 
cesses, and his failures before he becomes a 
sophomore. 

Results of such a plan as the one de- 
scribed here are difficult to measure posi- 
tively. However, the ease with which 
freshmen from four elementary schools 
merge into one group, enter into high 
school life, assume positions of leadership, 
and meet the challenge of being a high 
school student with a fair degree of sin- 
cerity and responsibility seem to prove 
that such a plan of guidance and orienta- 
tion is well worth the time and effort de- 
voted to it. 
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The Americas United for Vocational! Guidance 


URING THESE days when the United 

States is becoming hemispherically 
conscious, the vocational guidance con- 
stituency in the United States should direct 
its attention to the vocational guidance 
that is being given in other countries of the 
Americas. 

The interest which Canada has taken in 
the subject is well known on this side of 
the border. A thriving branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
exists in Ontario, and leaders are found in 
Alberta, British Columbia, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, and other provinces. 

Our readers are probably not so well in- 
formed, however, about the spread of voca- 
tional guidance in countries to the south 
of us, where vocational guidance must be 
given chiefly in another language. 

Some readers may have noticed in our 
Directory of Branches of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association that the 
Territory of Puerto Rico has for several 
years maintained two branches which 
combined this year to form a single Branch. 
The territory has a director of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service 
and the University of Puerto Rico regu- 
larly gives courses in vocational guidance. 
Accordingly, there are in the Island a 
number of persons trained to render service 
of professional grade. While English is 
the official language, Spanish is still the 
mother tongue of many residents. To 
facilitate their understanding, a Spanish 
translation has been made of The Principles 


‘and Practices of Educational and Vocational 


Guidance. It is hoped that some plan may 
be developed whereby this translation can 
be made available to other Spanish-speak- 
ing countries at low cost. 


The neighboring islands of Cuba and 
Haiti have a number of teachers who have 
received training in vocational guidance 
in the United States. 

In Mexico the Ministry of Education has 
maintained a Division of Vocational Gui- 
dance since 1936. Its headquarters are 
housed in a special building constructed 
for the Instituto de Pedagogia in Mexico City. 
Several visits have been exchanged between 
the Editor and representatives of this 
Institute. 

In Chile, Senoritas QuijadaC and Salas 
Silva represent thorough training in 
vocational guidance, the former regularly 
giving courses in vocational guidance to 
teachers of the Santiago Public Schools. 

In Brazil, the Secretaria Geral de Edu- 
cacao e Cultura, Senor J. Faria Goés Filho, 
who is trained in vocational guidance, has 
fostered its spread and has encouraged 
teachers to come to the United States for 
study. Last year the Ministry of Educa- 
tion expressed its readiness to employ a 
national director and assistant director of 
vocational guidance, with the help of a 
grant from the United States. 

During the 1930's, several South Ameri- 
can countries that were becoming inter- 
ested in vocational guidance sent to Ger- 
many for psychologists to serve in their 
Ministries of Education as national direc- 
tors of vocational guidance. These im- 
portations represented the view that voca- 
tional guidance should be done primarily 
through the use of tests. But evidence is 
accumulated to show that these countries 
now prefer the kind of vocational guidance 
practiced in the United States. 

How to facilitate an interchange of 


thinking and experiences is the problem 
. 
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to which we should address ourselves. 
There is little literature in Spanish on 
vocational guidance—one or two books 
written in Spain before the war. One step 
then would be to provide a literature. 
Some use might be made of translations 
from our abundant American lists, but 
these would have limited applicability due 
to differences in social and occupational 
setting. The Editor dreams of a day when 
we may have a Latin-American edition of 
this periodical. 

Another means is the provision of ex- 
changes—students from Latin-American 
countries who would come to this country 
for training in vocational guidance; pro- 
fessors from the United States who could 
visit South American universities and give 
courses in vocational guidance. 

Perhaps during the present war or soon 
after its termination, when pan-American 
relations are the subject of hemispheric 
thinking, a pan-American congress on 
vocational guidance might be arranged, 
attended by persons from Canada to Cape 
Horn. 

In these days when the peoples of the 
Americas are presenting a solid front 
against the forces of tyranny, vocational 
guidance on democratic lines offers one 
of the best possible expressions of democ- 
racy. Whereas the totalitarian regimes 
still maintain what they call vocational 
guidance, the chief emphasis is placed on 
the needs of the state; the welfare of the 
individual becomes secondary. In demo- 
cratic countries, however, the individual 
has sacred rights and vocational guidance 
is one means of maintaining them. 

Everything points to the present as a 
propitious time for hemispheric solidarity 
with respect to vocational guidance. This 
subject offers an opportunity for joint 
effort that would do much to bring the 
nations together, and it offers a supreme 
opportunity whereby they can demon- 
strate concretely their common ideal of 
democracy—by devising better ways in 
which to help their citizens enter occupa- 
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tions where each one can have the maxj- 
mum Opportunity to serve society. 

In order to show the spread of vocational 
guidance, the editor appends a list of key 
persons in several Latin-American coun- 
tries who are interested in vocational 


guidance. 
H. D. Kitson 


Persons in Latin-American Countries 
Interested in Vocational Guidance 


ARGENTINE 

Dr. Gregorio Fingerman, Assistant Di- 
rector, Institute de Psicotecnic y 
Orientacion Professional, Calla Char- 
cas, Buenos Aires. 

BRAZIL 

Plinio Fernandes, Rua Mato Grosso, 
56 Santos, S. Paulo, Brazil. 

Dr. Lourenco Filho, Instituto de Edu- 
cacao, R. Mariz e Banros, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

J. Faria Goés Filho, Secretaria Geral de 
Educacao e Cultura, Departamento de 
Educacao, Rio de Janeiro. 

Prof. Roberto Mange, University of Sao 
Paulo. 

Plinio Olinto, M.D., Lieut. Col. of 
Medical Reserve Corps of Brazilian 
Army, Rio de Janeiro. 

Senorita Maria Pinheiro-Guimarais, N. 
Voluntarios da Patria, 35, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Noemy Silveira, 9, Rua Augusta, S. 
Paulo, Brazil. 

CHILE 

Eduardo Barrios, Minister of Public In- 
struction, Santiago. 

Maria N. Gonzalez-Vera, Ernesto Hevia 
5865, Santiago. 

Amanda Labarca, Ministry of Education, 
Santiago. 

Senorita Laura QuijadaC, Delicias, Av. 
2264, Santiago. 

Dr. Irma Salas Silva, Liceo Manuel de 
Satas, Santiago. 

CoLoMBIA 
Augustin Nieto Caballero, Bogota. 
Cuba 

Dr. Jose M. Gutierrez, Escuela de Peda- 
gogia, University of Havana. 

Dr. Cleto A. Guzman, Technical Inspec- 
tor, Cuban Dept. of Education, 60, 
Prado Street, Cienfuegos. 
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H. A. Taveira, Sociedad Cubana de 

Ingenieros, Ave. Belgica 258, Havana. 
Mexico 

Dr. Nunez Chavez, Specialist in Mental 
Hygiene, Instituto Nacional de Psico- 
pedagogia, Zamora #9, Mexico, D. F. 

Dr. Guillermo Coronado, Station Vera 
Cruz Num. 47, Mexico, D. F. 

Dr. Guillermo Davila G., Director, In- 
stituto Nacional de Psicopedagogia, 
Ignazio Ramires #5, Mexico, D. F. 

Senora Esperanza Balmaceda de Josefe, 
Consejera del Departamento de Asis- 
tencia Social Infantil, Jefe de la Seccion 
Social del Tribunal para Menores, Calle 
Erie 420, Loma de Chapultepec, Mex- 
ico, D. F. 

Senora Luz Rondero, Profesora Especial- 


ista en el Instituto Nacional de Psico- 
pedagogia. 
Pusrto Rico 

Jose Gueits, Dean of Men, University of 
Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras. 

Winston Riley, Jr., Supervisor, Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance 
Service, San Juan. 


Urucuay 
Carlos Montauer, Director of Vocational 
Guidance, Montevideo. 


VENEZUELA 
Rosa Padlina de Franzetti, ‘‘Casa de 
Observacion para Menores,’’ Puente 
Jaires a Tracaborlo, Caracas. 
Bancroft Reifsnyder, Caracas, Apartado, 


2.94. 








Cooperating with the U.S.E.S. 


ge enn up the meeting on coopera- 
tion between the U. S. Employment 
Service and private agencies held in Wash- 
ington (October Occupations, p. 191), 
John J. Corson, Director, USES, has issued 
a bulletin to regional representatives and 
state directors. Since NVGA was among 
the organizations represented at this meet- 
ing, members of the Association will be 
interested in noting how Branches may co- 
operate with the local Employment offices. 

Mr. Corson suggests that private agen- 
cies may render services of the following 
nature: 


Sources of special recruitment such as 
candidates for defense training and for 
critical occupations. 

Special training not available through 
public training facilities. 

Promotional work with employers con- 
cerning the clientele served by each 
agency. 

Clinical counseling and testing. 

Other services helpful in improving the 
placeability of applicants. 


Additional services may be rendered, 
depending on the extent to which nor- 


mal public employment office facilities 
have been curtailed or eliminated... . . 

The State Director of the USES should 
instruct local office managers to meet 
with local representatives of the private 
agencies engaged in these activities 
either individually or collectively. Two 
methods of developing cooperative plans 
have been brought to the attention of 
the Bureau by representatives of the pri- 
vate agencies and may be adaptable for 
this purpose. In one community a local 
council composed of representatives of 
the private agencies cooperates with the 
lend office of the USES which has des- 
ignated a staff member to act in a li- 
aison capacity with the council. In an- 
other community a similar council has 
been formed and a council member has 
been designated to represent all agencies 
in oe cooperative relationships 
with the local employment office. 

The plan which is finally adopted 
should provide for a clear selena 
of the services which each agency is pre- 
pared to render. This information with 
the list of cooperating agencies should 
be placed in the hands of local office per- 
sonnel who will be engaged in utilizing 
the facilities and performing the services. 


A. V. A. Meets in Toledo 


Planned as a direct aid to promotion of 
the war effort, the annual convention of 
the American Vocational Association will 
be held in Toledo, Ohio, December 2 to 5, 
1942. Manpower, pre-induction training, 
High School Victory Corps, and other war 
needs will be stressed by representatives 
of the Armed Forces, the Federal Govern- 
ment, war industries, and the schools. 

The Toledo convention promises to be 
the most important in the history of the 
Association, according to L. H. Dennis, 
Executive Secretary. The training of 


2,500,000 war production workers this year 
in vocational schools under the federal 
program is now being taken in stride, he 
indicates, but new demands have come in 
recent months, bringing new challenges to 
vocational education. Secretary Dennis 
points out that pre-induction army train- 
ing and all divisions of the High School 
Victory Corps provide new opportunities 
for maximum participation by vocational 
education. 

A vocational guidance section will be 


(Please turn to page 277) 
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The Wartime Manual In Action 
A—IN BRANCH DISCUSSIONS 


Gwendolen Schneidler, University Testing Bureau, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


In line with a suggestion made by the Board of Trustees 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association and de- 
scribed in the October issue of OccUPATIONS, we are pre- 
senting bere the second in a proposed series of study outlines 
on timely topics for discussion by members of the Associa- 
tion. If this outline is used for discussion in your Branch, 
we should appreciate hearing from your Branch Secretary and 
receiving a summary of the discussion. Such communica- 
tions should be addressed to the writer who will also be glad 
to receive suggestions for future study outlines to be pub- 
lished in this journal. 


ee it seems likely that the 18-20 
year age group may be drafted some 
time in the near future, it is appropriate 
that vocational counselors should antici- 
pate now the implications of such probable 
action from the standpoint of our relation- 
ships with school and out-of-school youth 
and our opportunities to serve both the 
young people and the Armed Services in 
this emergency. Because of our particular 
concern for occupational adjustment, 
should we not take the initiative to suggest 
procedures for furnishing the appropriate 
personnel officers in the Armed Services 
with pertinent personnel data which are 
now in our files for the younger recruits? 

This outline for discussion raises certain 
questions as to the desirability of transfer- 
ting data from the school’s cumulative 
records to personnel officers of the Armed 
Services, the form and specific items which 
might be included in such a Blank, the pro- 
cedures for handling the service, and the 
steps which the Association might take 
in enlisting the cooperation of other 
agencies to devise such a School Personnel 
Blank and to stimulate its use. 


‘A Proposep ScHooLt PErRsoNNEL BLANK 


Does your school have a plan or are you 
now employing procedures for summariz- 
ing and transferring cumulative personnel 
data regarding recent students to the classi- 


fication, recruiting, or personnel officers of 
the Armed Services? 

Would such a School Personnel Blank, 
similar to the Sample Information Blank 
proposed by the American Council on 
Education for the college level (see p. 88 of 
September, 1942, Occupations—V ocational 
Guidance for Victory, the Counselor's Wartime 
Manual) be desirable? What purposes 
would it serve? Would it be likely to im- 
prove the morale of the draftee and his 
parents? Would it be valuable to employ- 
ers or vocational schools, as well as to 
officers in the Armed Services? 

What information does your school have 
concerning recent graduates which would 
be useful to classification, recruiting, or 
personnel officers? 

What specific items should be included in 
such a School Personnel Blank and in what 
form? 

Should all schools use an identical form 
of a School Personnel Blank or should 
schools adapt a sample suggested form to 
the data which they could supply? 

How could the school’s data be inter- 
preted and presented in order to make it 
comparable from one school to another? 

Should a manual of instructions for fill- 
ing out the School Personnel Blank be pre- 
pared to instruct school counselors in sum- 
marizing and recording the data for the 
purpose of greater uniformity? 

Should negative evidence be included on 
the School Personnel Blank? 

The military services are interested in 
having an estimate of leadership ability, 
especially for young men with potential 
officer qualities. What evidences could the 
schools furnish regarding the amount and 
quality of leadership ability possessed by 
the individual? 

* Should a complete transcript of the 
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school record of subjects and grades be at- 
tached to the School Personnel Blank? 
How far back should that record extend? 
To what extent should high school 
pupils be expected to make appraisals of 
their assets for the Armed Services? What 
portions of the Blank could they fill out? 
How could they be helped to do this? 
Could your school handle the load of 
clerical work involved in preparing the 
Blanks? How could this be handled? 
How should recent high school gradu- 
ates be notified of the school’s service in 
furnishing the Armed Services with these 
data? Should this service be placed on a 
purely voluntary basis? Should the Blank 
be handed to the student for him to present 
to the appropriate personnel officer? 
Should it then be returned to the individual 
to keep for use later? 
Has the war increased the number of re- 
quests from graduates and drop-outs for 


counseling services? By furnishing a 
school Personnel Blank would the school 
be likely to receive increased requests for 
counseling? 

What instructions or training should the 
personnel officers have in order to make 
most effective use of such personnel data? 

If it should seem desirable for schools to 
furnish their recent graduates with such a 
School Personnel Blank, what steps should 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation take, in proposing, devising, and 
encouraging the use of such a Blank, and 
in enlisting the advice and cooperation of 
appropriate persons in such offices as the 
Personnel Procedures Section of the Ad- 
jutant General's Office of the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, the United 
States Employment Service, the United 
States Office of Education's Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, and the 
American Council on Education? 


B—IN THE CLASSROOM 


Elsa G. Becker, Administrative Assistant, Christopher Columbus High School, Bronx, N. Y. 


In order to meet the needs of seniors for 
information concerning opportunities in 
work relating to the war, both within and 
without the Armed Services, members of 
the Guidance Department constitute a 
corps of itinerant teachers to visit all En- 
glish classes, of which there are 18, with a 
total registration of 601. 

Each counselor discusses one subject. 
This is more economical than to ask each 
counselor to become an authority on all 
subjects. The counselors follow one an- 
other in the order indicated on the sched- 
ule. The lesson takes the form of a confer- 
ence on the questions outlined below. 

The basic text used by counselors is 
Vocational Guidance for Victory, the Coun- 
selor’s Wartime Manual. The Occupational 
Pamphlet File and the War Information 


Service in the library, as well as the Occu- 
pational Index, are used for reference. 

Counselors are required to study care- 
fully in advance of their conferences Chap- 
ters I, XIII, XIV, XV, XVII of the Wartime 
Manual, which provides a statement of our 
basic philosophy. These chapters and the 
entire Manual are commended to the En- 
glish teachers who will wish to integrate 
these conferences into the work of their 
classes. 


SCHEDULE OF CONFERENCES 
I—Selective Service Act and the High School 
Pupil (Chapter III). 
What are the routines of the induction 
station? When inducted will I be able to 
(Please turn to page 277) 
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Vocational Guidance for Victory 


Supplement to the Counselor’s Wartime Manual 





CuapTer II: Allocating Workers—p. 1o— 
By the President’s executive order and a 
directive from Chairman Paul V. McNutt 
of the War Manpower Commission, the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission is author- 
ized to order the transfer of any federal 
worker from one agency to another, or 
to a private war industry job. In this 
case the employee's consent must be 
obtained. 

Counting Workers—p. 9—Change *“s3 
million at work’’ to 57,700,000, accord- 
ing to a recent release. 

War Production Board—Under a reorgani- 
zation, two new vice-chairmen have been 
appointed. Ferdinand Eberstadt, formerly 
Chairman of the Joint Munitions Board, 
has been named vice-chairman of WPB, 
with clearly defined powers to order the 
flow of war materials to manufacturers and 
producers. The responsibility for seeing 
that production schedules are met goes to 
Charles E. Wilson, president of General 
Electric Company. Mr. Wilson will also 
serve as chairman of the Production Execu- 
tive Committee, which includes the fol- 
lowing: Lieut. Gen. Brehon B. Somervel, 
commanding general, Services of Supply; 
Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Echols, commanding 
general, Material Command, Headquar- 
ters, Army Air Force; Vice-Admiral Samuel 
M. Robinson, director of material and pro- 
curement for the Navy; and Rear Admiral 
Howard L. Vickery, vice-chairman of the 
Maritime Commission. 


Cuaprer III: Volunteers—p. 14—‘‘Men 
bétween the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five,”’ refers to the U. S. Army. The ages 
for the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard appear on pages 40, 50, and 60, re- 
spectively. 


Under Twenty-One—p. 15—Change 
““twenty-one’’ to ‘‘twenty’’ in the para- 
graph beginning, “‘The local board will 
not accept for induction before his Order 
Number is reached,”’ etc. 

Cuarprer IV: A trained personnel man 
is as valuable to the Army as a skilled me- 
chanic, according to Major General James 
A. Ulio, Adjutant General of the Army. 
Such men may be sent to the Adjutant 
General's School at Fort Washington, 
Md., where they qualify as officers in per- 
sonnel work. 

During his military career a man may 
often be reclassified. A specialist gains 
new skills during training, a soldier of 
long service can no longer compete physi- 
cally with younger men, a conscientious 
objector requests in writing to be assigned 
to a combat unit, or an enlisted man be- 
cause of physical deficiency or emotional 
instability finds it difficult to adjust to an 
assignment. 

Reassignments also have to be made to 
balance available skills and mental abili- 
ties within the units and throughout the 
Service. Shortages and over-supply of per- 
sonnel must be kept in balance if Army 
needs are to be met and men used effi- 
ciently. 

Deferments—p. 22—Since the total num- 
ber of men ultimately to be required by the 
Armed Forces is not known, it is difficult 
to estimate when the different classes will 
be drafted. Local boards are still per- 
mitted to consider dependency and occupa- 
tional factors. State boards have been 
warned that no local board should call 
married men if other boards in the state 
have single men available. The local 


boards pass on occupational deferments 
. (Continued on page 243) 
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The War’s Challenge to Vocational 
Counselors 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 


{> SECONDARY schools appear to be due for a rapid and rather 
thoroughgoing curriculum conversion if they are to be most ef- 
fective in assisting the nation’s war effort... . There must be 
greatly improved facilities for occupational information and gui- 
dance into critical services. Here is involved the flow of manpower, 
its distribution into those channels of military and civilian need 
which must be met if this war is to be won. Never before have 
those responsible for the guidance and advisement of youth been 
confronted with a greater challenge. School counselors must have 
authentic information not alone as to the capabilities of particular 
youth; they must also have information concerning the critical 
needs of the nation for manpower with certain types of preliminary 
preparation. Which boys should be advised to undertake pre- 
liminary preparation looking toward meeting the need for air crews 
to man our growing air armada; or ground crews to service and re- 
pair thousands of planes? How many such aircrew men may be 
needed? If the need is for 30 per cent of the boys in this year’s gradu- 
ating class, will each school meet its quota? These are the kinds of 
questions which the guidance officers in our high schools must ask, 
and for which they must find satisfactory answers—not only for 
aviation, but also for engineering, and medicine, and nursing, and a 
variety of military and civilian specialists. 

Excerpt from an address delivered at the National Institute on Education and the 
War (Occupations, October, 1942, p. 181).] 
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and cases are reviewed every six months. 
The Army and Navy have jointly an- 
nounced that men granted occupational de- 
ferments would no longer be accepted for 
enlistment without the consent of their 
draft boards. 

College Student Deferment—p. 23—Secre- 
tary Stimson has announced that “‘college 
students who are members of the Army 
Enlisted Reserve will for the most part be 
called to active duty at the end of the term 
now beginning and thereafter as they 
reach Selective Service age.’’ However, 
he warned again that they were subject to 
call at any time, when, in the opinion of 
the Secretary of War, the exigencies of war 
demanded it. On the other hand, his 
warning was not to be interpreted “‘to 
mean the end of all higher education for 
the duration of the war. . . . 

“The Army is greatly in need of men of 
specialized training, particularly in phys- 
ics, Chemistry, engineering, and medicine. 
We are equally interested in having ade- 
quate numbers of men of such training 
available to war production industries and 
the civilian research agencies of the gov- 
emment. Plans are now being worked out 
for the method of training of those in- 
ducted into the Army, but in any event it 
is hoped that the colleges will maintain 
their training of students in engineering, 
medicine, and other sciences. In some 
cases, it will be necessary to expand this 
training. Occupational Bulletins of the 
Selective Service System have been issued 
from time to time which relate to college 
students in these fields essential to the war 
effort. I now reemphasize the fact that 
where students in these fields and their 
teachers fall within the classification for 
deferment by the provisions of these bulle- 
tins they are doing the job their country 
wants them to do and are performing their 
full duty in the war effort. 

“Young men who have joined the Army 
Enlisted Reserve or who now enlist in it, 
should proceed with their studies until 
they are called to active duty. When they 
are called, the Army will utilize for their 
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further training, such facilities of its own 
as it may have or of the colleges as it deems 
best to meet military requirements as they 
then exist. The intervening time will 
afford a period of adjustment, and for the 
formulation of plans for such additional 
specific training as seems indicated."’ 
Basic Techniques of Soldiering—p. r19— 
Every new soldier witnesses basic training 
films on the Articles of War, hygiene, first 
aid, and the customs of the Service. He is 
also shown visually the best way of doing 
his job, whether it be cleaning and re- 
assembling his rifle, overhauling a tank 
motor, or splicing signal communication 
wires in the field. Hundreds of War De- 
partment training films are in use and their 
number has been increased by the exchange 
of films with Britain and the United Na- 
tions. Films are prepared at the Army 
Signal Corps Photographic Center, Long 
Island City, N. Y. At the center, enlisted 
men with photographic experience are 
trained as combat photographers so that 
they may record on film a running chron- 
icle of the Army's operations overseas. 


Cuaprer V: Jobs in the Army—p. 34—A 
new Administrative Officer Candidate 
School has been authorized under super- 
vision of the Adjutant General. It will 
train officers in administrative duties and 
is expected to relieve for field duty many 
officers now assigned to these tasks. Men 
accepted for limited service, and men be- 
tween 45 and 50 years of age will be eli- 
gible to appointment. These men will 
have preference over men eligible for com- 
bat duty. College or equivalent academic 
training is desirable. Experience in per- 
sonnel management, business administra- 
tion, transportation, and other administra- 
tive fields is an important qualification. 
Classes for this School will be held at the 
following colleges: North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, Fargo, N. Dak.; Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville, Fla.; Grin- 
nell College, Grinnell, lowa; and Missis- 
sippi State College, Starkville, Miss. Ap- 


(Continued on page 247) 
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Adjusting College Entrance 
Requirements 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


RE COLLEGEs and universities can adjust their entrance require- 

ments so as to serve every qualified student who needs the services 
of the college to prepare him for war work. This involves active 
cooperation with the high schools to identify those students who 
ought to enter college without meeting all of the usual entrance re- 
quirements, some of which, be it frankly confessed, have hereto- 
fore primarily served to keep certain youth of good talents but of 
questionable academic respectability out of these institutions of 
higher learning. 

Next year we shall probably find many high school students, for 
example, who are fully ready to begin engineering training without 
having taken foreign language or even without completing 16 units 
of high school credit. We might also be able to discover many 
young adults, who dropped out of high school a few years ago, 
intellectually capable and desirous of preparing themselves for 
technical war work. Colleges should admit them. 

Again, guidance plans worked out by cooperation between high 
schools and colleges should enable selected high school students to 
enter at appropriate dates the colleges operating accelerated 
programs, even though the time schedules of high school and 
college have not been fully synchronized. In many cases, individual 
high school students who will not have fully met the requirements 
for high school graduation should be allowed to transfer to colleges 
in January, March, or May. 


[From an address delivered at the National Institute on Education and the War, 
held at Washington, D. C.] 
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plication must be made by the enlisted 
man to his Commanding Officer. 

Officer Candidate School—Inaugurated in 
July, 1941, with a program that called for 
the annual training of about 10,000 appli- 
cants for commissions, the Officer Candi- 
date School Program is prepared today to 
turn out approximately that number every 
two weeks. The schools are open to all 
qualified warrant officers and enlisted men 
from 18 to45 years of age. ClassIII-A Selec- 
tiveService registrants may apply for volun- 
tary induction to compete for selection as 
officer candidates. Graduates are com- 
missioned as second lieutenants. 

An applicant must have three months’ 
continuous service immediately preceding 
date of enrollment, or a minimum of six 
months’ cumulative service within the 12 
months previous. The principal require- 
ment is evidence of outstanding qualities 
of leadership. Training and experience in 
civil life may compensate for the lack of an 
academic degree. These schools are in op- 
eration today: Adjutant General's, Anti- 
aircraft Artillery, Air Forces Administra- 
tive, Armored Force, Cavalry, Chemical 
Warfare Service, Coast Artillery, Engineer, 
Field Artillery, Finance, Infantry, Medical 
Administrative Corps, Military Police, 
Ordnance, Quartermaster, Signal Corps, 
and Tank Destroyer. 

Medical Administration School—To relieve 
medical, dental, and veterinary corps 
officers from administrative duties for pro- 
fessional services, the capacity of the 
School is being doubled. Candidates are 
chosen from the enlisted ranks of the 
Medical Department or other branches of 
the Army. They are trained in the duties 
of maintaining hospital records, supply 
accounts, mess management, etc. Grad- 
uates of the School are commissioned as 
second lieutenants in the U. S. Army. 
Schools are located at Camp Barkeley, 
Tex., and Carlisle Barracks, Penna. 

Nurses—p. 37—Although the Army and 
Navy are asking for some 3,000 nurses a 
month and hospitals in some communities 
are becoming short-handed, the enroll- 
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ment of new students in nursing schools is 
less than the estimated quota. The Com- 
mittee on Recruitment of Student Nurses of 
the National Nursing Council for War 
Service (see Occupations, XX, p. 327) de- 
clares that “‘we must enroll 20,000 students 
at mid-term.” 

The U. S. Army Nurse Corps now has 
more than 16,000 members, in contrast to 
950 in July, 1942. 

Of interest to counselors advising girls is 
Professional Nurses Are Needed, to be issued 
early in November by the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education. This bulletin is a 
Plan for Secondary Schools and Schools of 
Nursing to Supply Professional Nurses 
Urgently Needed for Wartime Service. 
Every vocational counselor in secondary 
schools is asked to cooperate in this plan 
outlined. The contents include suggested 
procedures in secondary schools, an occu- 
pational brief on professional nursing, per- 
sonal information blank, etc. In the Ap- 
pendix, standard tests are listed with sug- 
gestions for their use. 

The bulletin was prepared in coopera- 
tion with nursing authorities as a part of 
the nurses’ recruitment program. Its aim 
is to apply vocational guidance procedures 
in the high school to assist in a selection 
and recruitment program for an occupation 
of vital importance in the war effort. The 
bulletin will be sent to every secondary 
school in the country and to state and local 
superintendents. It may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Professional Nursing and Auxiliary Services 
is a handbook for college students. It may 
be obtained from Nursing Information 
Bureau of the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, 1790 Broadway, New York City, for 
25 cents. Emphasis is placed on the al- 
most unlimited opportunities created by 
the war and its aftermath. 


Cuaptrer VI: WAVES—p. 156—Women 
who have special knowledge in civilian 
- (Continued on page 249) 
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Students Need Sympathetic Counsel 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


OLLEGEs and uMmiversities can revitalize their student personnel 
procedures. College students face unusually difficult choices. 
They do not wish under any circumstances to lay themselves open 
to the suspicion that they are dodging their responsibility for service 
to the nation in this time of supreme test. Should they enlist? 
They have been advised to continue their education until called by 
their government for service. Should they seek Selective Service 
deferment in order to complete courses of training for professional 
and technical occupations in which critical shortages exist? Should 
they drop out of college to accept employment in some war indus- 
try or to enlist in some service of their own choosing? Upon all of 
these matters students are in great need of sympathetic counsel and 
advice based upon authentic knowledge of the manpower needs of 
the nation. Moreover, in connection with their plans for the fu- 
ture, college students seek, as do others of us, to peer through 
the mists of uncertainty and see, even if dimly, the best post-war 
occupational opportunities for service; and to try to relate their 
college training both to immediate national service needs and 
longer-term possibilities of life careers. 
{From an address delivered at the National Institute on Education and the War, 
Washington, D. ( 
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life in any of the following fields are 
especially desired by the Navy: General 
clerks, secretaries, stenographers, duplicat- 
ing machine operators, typists, file clerks, 
bookkeepers, warehouse clerks, stock 
clerks, radio operators, teletype operators, 
simplex and multiplex operators. 


Cuaprer VIII: Lieutenant General 
Henry H. Arnold, Commanding General, 
Army Air Forces, in a recent release 
stresses the need for a ‘‘really tremendous 
training and recruiting program’’ to meet 
the demand for trained air crews. If we 
are to reach our ultimate goal of 2 million 
men to man 185,000 planes, ‘‘we need pilots 
for fighters and bombers; navigators, 
bombardiers, and gunners; radio operators; 
and technicians for ground crews and air 
crews.”” ' 

The War Department has announced 
that men between the ages of 45 and 50 
who are experienced mechanics are now 
being accepted as technicians with the 
Army Air Forces. Minor physical defects 
will not disqualify applicants. 

26 Job Opportunities in the U. S. Army Air 
Forces is a graphic chart which should be 
displayed in every school. It was prepared 
by the Information and Education Divi- 
sion, Public Relations Office, U. S. Army 
Air Forces, and the Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, and may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for ten cents. The jobs listed 
are for ground technicians, flying and 
aviation cadets. In each case the follow- 
ing information is given: nature of duties, 
location of schools, training period and 
course, educational and physical require- 
ments, high school and college subjects 
which would be helpful, pay and benefits, 
and methods of application. 


Cuaprer IX: Ordinary Seamen—Except in 
cases of emergency,the Bureau of Merchant 
Marine Inspection of the U. S. Coast 
Guard will issue no more ordinary seamen 
certificates except to graduates of the na- 
tional merchant marine training schools. 
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This ruling applies to wipers and to mess- 
men also. 


Cuaprer XI: Apprenticeship—p. 73—To 
provide more effective integration of its 
activities on regional, state, and local 
levels, the Apprentice-Training Service of 
the Federal Security Agency has re- 
organized its field offices into 12 regions. 
The states in each region and the head- 
quarters Cities are: 


Region 1: Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut, with regional office at 
Boston 

Region 2: New York, with regional office 
at New York City 

Region 3: Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
New Jersey, with regional office at 
Philadelphia 

Region 4: Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia, West Virginia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, with the regional office at 
Washington (temporarily) 

Region 5: Michigan, Ohio, and Kentucky, 
with regional office at Cleveland 

— 6: Wisconsin, Illinois, and In- 

iana, with regional office at Chicago 

Region 7: Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Florida, with regional office at Atlanta 

Region 8: North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, and Iowa, with 
regional office at Minneapolis 

Region 9: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
and Arkansas, with regional office at 
Kansas City 

Region 10: New Mexico, Texas, and 
Louisiana, with regional office at Dallas 

Region 11: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Utah, Colorado, and Arizona, with re- 
gional office at Denver 

Region 12: California, Nevada, Oregon, 
and Washington, with regional office at 
San Francisco 


Cuapter XII: Physical Fitness—p. 75— 

A strenuous program of physical education 

to develop ‘‘Junior Commandos”’ is being 

introduced this fall into New York City 

high schools. Jiu jitsu classes are a part of 

Yale’s compulsory wartime athletic pro- 
- (Continued on page 251) 
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gram. Among the colleges now requiring 
physical training of all students is Bow- 
doin. At the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, intercollegiate football will be 
abolished and every undergraduate will be 
required to take at least five hours a week 
in directed exercise. 


There is a line of demarcation between 
those college students physically qualified 
for military service and those not so quali- 
fied, according to Bulletin 33, ‘Higher 
Education and National Defense.’’ The 
training for those qualified will increas- 
ingly be the responsibility of the Armed 
Forces, who will use the facilities of the 
college and universities. The training for 
the physically disqualified may be in- 
creasingly directed by the War Manpower 
Commission. 


ATCA—>. 77 and p. 128—The functions 
of the Air Training Corps of America have 
been taken over by the U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. All in- 
quiries regarding the formation of ATCA 
units should now be referred to that office 
and not to the New York address. 


Wider Use of Vocational Courses—p. 78— 
“Unless young people eventually achieve 
the ability to earn a living, and, in the case 
of girls, also to manage and operate a 
household, their education has not been 
complete,’ declares a special committee of 
the New York City Board of Education 
and Board of Superintendents, in a report 
recently issued. The committee has com- 
pleted a survey of vocational and practical 
afts instruction and recommends voca- 
tional courses to be given daily in the 
academic high schools, preferably during 
the pupil’s last year. The committee also 
urged that the distinctions between aca- 
demic and vocational schools be removed, 
that more cultural courses be introduced 
into the vocational schools and more voca- 
tional courses be added to the curriculum 
of the academic high schools. It would 
thus be possible for students to transfer 
from one type of school to another. 


Adaptation of the Curriculum—p. 76— 
Thorough drill in mathematics and science 
is the Navy's advice to educators who are 
preparing youth for participation in the 
war effort. This recommendation from 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel is reported 
in High Points, September, 1942, the publi- 
cation of the Board of Education of the 
City of New York. ‘‘The public schools," 
according to the Navy, ‘‘can actually 
shorten the war and save the lives of thou- 
sands of men if they will teach the mathe- 
matics and science basic to all technical 
service training, and teach these subjects 
so thoroughly that it will be unnecessary 
for service schools to spend the early weeks 
of technical training in a laborious review 
of elementary mathematics and of those 
phases of physics which are essential to an 
understanding of the principles of elec- 
tricity, light, sound, and motion.”’ 

Occupational Information and Guidance— 
“Specific guidance procedures are essential 
both to counsel youth in their response to 
conflicting demands for their services, 
and also to assist the schools and col- 
leges in the wise utilization of their war- 
time training program.’ This statement 
appears in a recent release of the National 
Institute for Education and the War, 
and recommends: 


That each State Department of Educa- 
tion now without such provisions take 
adequate measures on the state level 
to assist its schools and colleges in 
inaugurating necessary guidance pro- 
cedures or in adapting procedures al- 
ready in existence to war needs. 

That each local school system and in- 
stitution take immediate steps to 
organize from its present personnel 
and resources those provisions for 
guidance necessary for full participa- 
tion in the war program. 

That the U. S. Office of Education supply 
to the states through its present pro- 
visions for guidance services, aug- 
mented as necessary, all the assistance 
within its power to assist the states in 
carrying out these recommendations. 


(Continued on page 253) 
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Your Life Work Films Complete orientation 
Will Play a Big Part in Your for jobs in 


+ . 
New School Victory Program aircraft production 
. 
“Your Life Work” Films series, now 14 reels, provides and maintenance— 
audio-visual teaching aids for occupational-information 
d tional-guid lasse . 
dl nie ieee Norcross and Quinn’s 
Machinist & Toolmaker Sheet Metal Worker V O 
New! Welding Operator Dairy Industry T H E A | AT | N 
Finding Your Life Work Automotive Service M iJ a Ky A N | C 
(Double Reel) The Electrician 
Journalism 7 The Dreltsmen In text and 537 illustrations shows the 
Radio and Television Nursing student how aircraft are built today in 
The Woodworker Engineering modern factories and the steps in each 
20 “Your Life Work” Vocational Guidance Film Strips job. Explains the fundamentals of air- 
craft structure, materials, operation, and 
flight. Tells how planes are inspected, 
Write for details and descriptive literature, serviced, and repaired. Text Edition. 
including low-cost Rent-!-to-Purchase Plan $3.00. 


Write for further information. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Ine. 
2718 Beaver Ave. 7514 .N. Ashland Ave. McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


Des Moines, lows Chicago, Minols 330 West 42nd Street New York 





























PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 
Other Popular Reprints 
Only Five Cents Each 


The following articles are now on sale at new low prices, postage prepaid. 
The Principles and Practices of Educational and Vocational Guidance is indispensable for ready 
reference by all counselors. This definitive statement has not been available in reprint form 
in recent years. 


Soeiete Marks of a Good Occupational Monograph is essential to counselors and librarians 
as a reliable guide in the selection and dissemination of occupational information. 





Content of the Good Occupational Monograph—The Basic Outline is a ‘‘must’’ on the list of every 
counselor. It is a valuable guide in the selection of materials and in planning community 


surveys of occupations. 
Quantity Orders 


10 to 49 3¢ each 
50 to 99 2 o¢ each 
100 or more 2¢ each 


Stamps accepted on orders up to $1 
Write for Complete List of Reprints 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
Clarence W. Failor, Executive Secretary 
525 West 120th Street New York, New York 
oe a ee 


— 
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High School Victory Corps—A proposed 
nation-wide student organization for sec- 
ondary schools is described in a booklet 
issued by the U. S. Office of Education. 
The general aim of this volunteer organi- 
zation is to help youth prepare for military 
service, for work in critical industries, 
or for essential community services, within 
the framework of the high school cur- 
riculum. Specifically, the objectives are 
to promote guidance into critical services 
and occupations, wartime citizenship, 
physical fitness, military drill, competence 
in science and mathematics, pre-flight 
aeronautical training, pre-induction train- 
ing for critical occupations, and com- 
munity services. 

All students are eligible for membership 
who meet a few simple requirements such 
as taking courses to make them useful in 
the war effort and participating in com- 
munity service activities. Special service 
divisions are air, land, sea, production, 
and community. Each has its insignia 
to be worn on caps of uniform design. 
The pamphlet gives suggestions for en- 
listing community support, for organizing 
an entire community and a state. 

Charts showing the various specialties 
of the Armed Forces are in preparation 
by the U. S. Office of Education (see ‘26 
Job Opportunities in the U. S. Armed Air 
Forces’’ referred to on p. 249 and the new 
revised *‘Job Training for Victory,’’ Feb- 
ruary, 1942). 

The High School Victory Corps has the 
endorsement of Secretaries Stimson, Knox 
and Jones, and of Paul McNutt of the War 
Manpower Commission. The pamphlet 
is very attractive in format and may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


Military Service—by Walter J. Greenleaf 


and Franklin R. Zeran, giving detailed 


information about the different branches 
of the services—is now available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for ten cents. This booklet 


formed the basis for several chapters of » 


Vocational Guidance for Victory, the Coun- 
selor’s Wartime Manual. 


Cuaprer XIV: The Negro—p. 94—One 
hundred twenty-eight young Negroes, 
fresh from basic training at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station and selected 
as candidates for specialists’ ratings in the 
Navy, are enrolled at Hampton Institute 
for a sixteen weeks’ course. 


Cuaprer XV: War Production—p. 101— 
(See also “‘The Role of Women in the 
War,”’ p. 203, this issue.) The steadily in- 
creasing demand for women in war indus- 
tries necessitates recruiting women from 
non-essential jobs and from the home. In 
the Arizona copper mines women are now 
doing mechanical jobs in the concentrating 
plant and in the machine, pipe-fitting, and 
repair shops. For the first time in its 141- 
year history, the Brooklyn Navy Yard is 
employing women. The women were 
hired from 3,coo applicants who qualified 
as eligibles in the Civil Service examina- 
tion for prospective mechanics. 

Although there has not been an accurate 
count of women working or available, on 
a national scale, certain communities have 
surveyed local resources of womanpower. 
In southeastern Michigan a voluntary 
registration of women was held, sponsored 
by WPB and the State Unemployment 
Commission. From 650,000 question- 
naires 258,673 returns were received. 
Classification of returns is not yet com- 
pleted but preliminary figures are: 

Women available for work and requir- 
ing no outside care of children, 141,000. 
Of these, 40,000 are now employed, but 
not in war industry or, more particularly, 
in factory work. 

Willing to enter factory work, but re- 
quiring outside care for children, 42,000. 
Of these, 4,000 are now employed. 

Not available for war work or willing 
tu enter factories, 75,000. Of these, 23,000 
are now employed. 

Of the first group of 141,000 women, 
24,000 have had factory experience. 

Of the 4,000 interviewed a few days 

(Continued on page 255) 
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ADVERTISEMENT 








TO WIN THE WAR 
ON THE AGRICULTURAL 
FRONT 


The acute shortage of farm workers 
caused by war demands is high- 
lighting today a problem that is 
daily becoming more serious. Not 
enough young people are staying on the 
farms to produce the food America 
needs to win the war! 


Striking directly at this problem, 
the first book outlining in colorful, 
easy-to-understand terms the many 
types of occupational opportunities 
to be found in rural areas is pub- 
lished this month by Science Re- 
search Associates. Entitled BETTER 
RURAL CAREERS, and written by 
the noted farm leader, Paul W. 
Chapman, Dean of the School of 
Agriculture, University of Georgia, 
this book will inspire young Ameri- 
cans to choose farm careers and 
vocations related to country life. It 
will help to motivate young people 
to farm he victory—and afterwards. 


BETTER RURAL CAREERS has 
264 pages and 100 pictures. Young 
people from grade 6 up will enjoy 
reading it. Send for a copy today. 
List price: 96c. 


* * 


Just published... TESTING AND 
COUNSELING IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL GUIDANCE  PRO- 
GRAM, by John G. Darley, Direc- 
tor, University Testing Bureau, 
University of Minnesota. A discus- 
sion of testing and counseling, with a 
chapter on the elements of the statis- 
tics used in testing which makes this 
subject understandable for the first 
time to the layman. A MUST for every 
professional library. Price: $2.60. 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 





915 competitive skills 
games, with scoring, for 
teaching the individual 
skills of 8 sports: 


TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


in Physical Education 


By HENRY C. CRAINE 
Foreword by Dr. Jay B. Nash 


Published just this summer! And what a 
timely book to use in developing your expanded 
wartime physical-education program on the 
junior and senior high-school level! 


This book takes the individual skills of 8 different 
sports, and makes exciting competitive games, with 
scoring, of them. An average of 27 graduated, co- 
ordinated skills games for each sport! The play way, 
with no monotonous drill, pupils improve in each skill 
of a sport, and learn to play the sport better. Here's 
a program that you can use at once in your wartime 
plans—with classes large or small, in cramped or un- 
limited space. 


Make wartime toughening 
exciting fun! 


The 215 skills games in this book are big-muscle 
activities, that get pupils in shape for their wartime 
duties. The games make exciting fun of a wartime 
requirement. And the 7 chapters of Part I are devoted 
to the organization, administration, and teaching of the 
modern athletic-skills program, according to accepted 
educational principles. Throughout the book, there are 
suggestions on obtaining and improvising equipment on 
a small budget. Order a copy today for 10-day free 
examination! 


List price $2.75 — 30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 
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after the completion of the survey, 883 
were assigned to training courses in public 
vocational schools in Detroit. Many 
chemists were among the women placed 
directly in jobs. 

One of the most interesting results of the 
survey was the discovery of a nurses’ pool. 
The nurses were engaged in other occupa- 
tions and those from out of the state had 
never listed themselves in the local 
registry. 

Women workers in airplane plants are 
making good records, according to a na- 
tion-wide survey made by the Women’s 
Bureau. Subassembly plants with special- 
ization of production and the breaking 
down of operations entailing repetitive 
work offer excellent opportunities for 
women. In most plants women begin at 
the same wage scale as the men, the usual 
rate being sixty cents an hour. In the 
plants surveyed most women were work- 
ing the day shift in a forty-eight hour 
week. With time and a half, their average 
weekly earnings come to $31.20. In hiring 
workers preference is generally given to 
applicants over 21 years of age. 

Vultee’s Women Workers—An illuminat- 
ing account of women workers at Vultee is 
published in Personnel Journal, September, 
1942. The first military aircraft manufac- 
turer to employ women in the shop, Vultee 
has been hiring women since April, 1941, 
and the record proves that ‘‘women defi- 
nitely are coming into their own in the 
handling of direct production jobs.’’ The 
company has found the results most en- 
couraging. The women proved to be very 
conscientious, with great skill and pa- 
tience in repetitive operations requiring 
digital dexterity. They have also shown 
initiative in suggesting practical improve- 
ments in procedures. Certain adjustments 
had to be made in the plant, for the tools 
and facilities of American factory jobs 
have been designed to be handled by men. 

Women of high calibre have been hired. 
Vultee prefers women with good back- 
ground who show high aptitude as a result 
of the tests and who can be trained on the 


job. Among the tests used were Johnson- 
O'Connor Pin Block, Stenquist Mechanica] 
Aptitude Test, and the Minnesota Manual 
Manipulation Test. 

The experience of this one plant makes 
fascinating reading—how it handled prob- 
lems of induction, dress, supervision, pro- 
motion, the reaction of the male workers, 
and the other complications that resulted 
from the introduction of women workers. 

Technical training for women is offered 
in many communities. Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y., is breaking 
the traditions of more than a century and 
is admitting women students. At five 
universities the government is offering 
women airplane pilots courses in meteor- 
ology. The government pays the tuition, 
provides an allowance of $75 a month, and 
furnishes $50 worth of textbooks. Appli- 
cants must have a pilot's license, a year of 
college physics, and a year of college 
mathematics, including calculus. The 
courses are given at these institutions: 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
University of Chicago, California Insti- 
tute of Technology, University of South- 
ern California, and New York University. 

The U. S. Defense Training Institute of 
New York City gives free training to 
women, as well as men, in the metropoli- 
tan area. At the end of the 30-week 
course, women are qualified for jobs as en- 
gineering assistants, designing draftsmen, 
foremen of women, inspectors, and other 
supervisory work. Applicants must be 
American citizens, high school graduates, 
with three years of English, one of alge- 
bra, one of geometry, and one of either 
chemistry or physics. The Institute is 
maintained by engineering colleges in the 
area and was organized under the auspices 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 

WAFS—The Women's Auxiliary Ferry- 
ing Squadron has been formed to supple- 
ment the work of male flyers in ferrying 
training and liaison planes from factory to 
field. Commander of the squadron is 
Nancy Harkness Love. 

. (Continued on page 257 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO SERVE 
YOUR COUNTRY....... 
YOURSELF ..... ” 
YOUR ASSOCIATION ....... 





cs 





Jnuest in Democracy and Purchase a Life Membership 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
THE PLAN 


1. You pay $100 cash, or as little as $10 a year in 10 yearly payments. 
2. We invest your payments in excess of regular dues in Federal Government bonds. 


3. You receive membership in the Association and a subscription to OCCUPATIONS, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. 


4. You receive, alter payments are completed, a Life Membership in NVGA and a Life 
Subscription to OCCUPATIONS. 


THUS, in one stroke, YOU SERVE 
YOUR COUNTRY —By adopting a regular plan to help finance the war! 
YOURSELF —-At only a slight initial cost, by obtaining uninterrupted membership and the 


Magazine during these critical times. When payments are completed you receive LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP and a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION. 


YOUR ASSOCIATION—By assisting to build up NVGA's income and invested capital. 


This plan was approved at a meeting of the NVGA Board of Trustees at Syracuse, New York, in 
July. Previous to this time, Life Memberships could be purchased only on payment of $100 
cash. Now you may make partial payments in any sum of not less than $10 a year. 


Payments must be received regularly each year throughout the period of payments in sums not 
less than $10 a year in order to constitute purchase of Life Membership. 


This offer does not include Branch dues. Make arrangements for payment of local dues with 
your Branch treasurer. 





* 





MAKE APPLICATION AND YOUR FIRST PAYMENT NOW 
to 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Clarence W. Failor, Executive Secretary 
525 West 120th Street New York, New York 
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To enter the four-week training course, 
applicants must be American citizens, be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 35, have had 500 
hours of flying, and ratings for the flying 
of planes of at least 200 horsepower. Ap- 
slicants are first interviewed at the New- 
castle (Del.) Army Air Base and then re- 
quired to pass a flying test given by Army 
oficers. WAFS have Civil Service status 
and will be paid salaries of $3,000 a year. 

A pool of women pilots is being formed 
under the direction of Jacqueline Cochran. 
The women will be trained in crosscountry 
fying and other duties so that male pilots 
may be released for combat service. 

WAAC—p. 105—Some of the WAAC’s 
who have completed training and received 
commissions have been retained at Fort 
Des Moines as cadre officers and under- 
studies of the military staff and faculty 
members, whom they will eventually re- 
place. Other WAAC’s have been as- 
signed to WAAC Headquarters, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; the Recruiting Service; the 
Army School for Bakers and Cooks, Fort 
Riley, Kans. In New York City WAAC’s 
will replace women volunteers at the 
Auxiliary Aircraft Warning Service. 

Reference—p. 105—"*The Employment of 
Women in War Production’’ may be ob- 


tained from the Bureau of Employment 
Security of the Social Security Board, 
Federal Security Agency, and not the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

“Training Women for Industry,’’ by 
Marguerite W. Zapoleon is not available 
for distribution. However, the mimeo- 
gtaphed ‘‘Women of the U. S. and the 
War"’ may be obtained from the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 


Adjusting Business Education to War Needs— 
p. 112—Price is 75 cents, not 25 cents. 


Carrer XVI: Volunteer Services—p. 
107—Volunteer personnel experts through 
the Placement Bureau of the Army Emer- 
gency Relief in New York City are finding 
jobs for mothers, wives, and sisters of 
soldiers. 

A special committee of women volun- 
teers has been formed to organize salvage 
programs for women on a national scale. 
They will cover every regional War Pro- 
duction Board office, all state salvage 
offices, and important local centers. Their 
purpose is to stimulate women’s participa- 
tion in the national campaign for salvage. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


Trustees Vote Not to Hold N.V.G.A. 
Convention in 1943 


Be Trustegs, in a poll conducted by Dr. Bennett during the 
third week of October, voted unanimously not to hold a Na- 
tional Convention at St. Louis, Feb. 26-March 2, 1943, during the 
meeting of the American Association of School Administrators. 
This decision was in line with the resolution of the Trustees passed 
in July, 1942, at Syracuse, N. Y. (Occupations, p. 168), as follows: 
‘That in view of the war situation and the request of the Coordina- 
tor of Transportation, the Trustees recommend to our members that 
we have no convention in 1943. That this decision be published in 
Occupations with a request for member approval or disapproval.”’ 

This action was confirmed unanimously by the Executive Com- 
mittee at New York City, September 1, 1942. 

It has been learned that the American College Personnel Associa- 
tion, which meets with us at the Annual Convention, has also voted 
against holding its 1943 convention. 

The Executive Committee of NVGA is considering a plan 
whereby there will be a working meeting of the Trustees who will 
transact imperative business. Naturally any members who wish to 
attend these executive sessions will be welcome. 

It is possible that an informal Regional Conference for the benefit 
of members in the St. Louis Area will take place, to furnish inspira- 
tion and the opportunity to exchange ideas and experiences. If 
sO, announcement will be made in this journal. 

In case of certain Association matters on which the Trustees feel 
that the entire membership should act, such as consideration of the 
proposed revision of the Constitution and By-Laws, mail votes will 
probably be taken as a substitute for Delegate Assembly action. 

It has been suggested by some members of the Association that, 
due to the omission of the 1943 Convention, the entire corps of 
present officers should be retained another year. While the present 
incumbents naturally would be opposed to initiating action in this 
regard, Occupations will gladly transmit any expression of popular 
will to the Trustees. 

THE EDITOR 











Ballot for Use of Members in Proposing Names to the 
Committee on Nominations of the 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


At memsers of the Association are requested to participate in the nomination 
of officers and trustees. On the next page is a form on which to place names for the 
consideration of the Committee on Nominations, which will prepare the official ballot 
carrying the names of two or more candidates for each office. 


It is hoped that officers of the Branches will encourage their members to fill in and 
return their suggestions to Clarence W. Failor, Executive Secretary, National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, 525 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y., by December 1, 
1942. The official election ballot prepared in December, will be sent to individual 
members for their vote. Nominating Committee—M. R. Trasuz, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa., Chairman; ANNa L. Burpick, 
Roy A. HInDERMAN. 


To assist you in preparing your ballot a list of past officers is given below, for your 
information only and not in an attempt to influence your vote. 








PRESIDENT 


Richard D. Allen 
Margaret E. Bennett 
John M. Brewer 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Emma P. Cooley 
Mary P. Corre 
Frances Cummings 
Rex B. Cunliffe 

Anne S. Davis 

Jesse B. Davis 
Dorothea de Schweinitz 
A. H. Edgerton 
Susan J. Ginn 

Mary H. S. Hayes 
George E. Hutcherson 
Arthur J. Jones 
Franklin J. Keller 
Harry D. Kitson 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Mildred E. Lincoln 
George E. Myers 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
Helen T. Woolley 


Vice-PREsIDENT 


Mabelle B. Blake 
Margaret E. Bennett 
Léona C. Buchwald 
Florence E. Clark 
Emma P. Cooley 
Mary P. Corre 

R. B. Cunliffe 

Anne S. Davis 

Jesse B. Davis 


Helen Dernbach 
Dorothea de Schweinitz 
Beatrice Doerschuk 
A. H. Edgerton 
Owen D. Evans 
Susan J. Ginn 

O. Latham Hatcher 
Mildred M. Hickman 
George E. Hutcherson 
Arthur J. Jones 
Warren K. Layton 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Max F. Meyer 
George E. Myers 
Ralph L. Newing 
William F. Patterson 
C. C. Robinson 
Harriet E. Towne 
Elizabeth L. Woods 
Helen T. Woolley 

C. Gilbert Wrenn 
Barbara H. Wright 


SECRETARY 


John M. Brewer 

M. Edith Campbell 
Elizabeth Cleveland 
Emma P. Cooley 
Mary P. Corre 
Anne S. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 
Roy W. Kelly 
Virginia Peeler 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 


TREASURER 
Roy N. Anderson 
Harold H. Bixler 
Josiah B. Buell 
Susan J. Ginn 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
Arnold M. Hess 
James S. Hiatt 
D. H. Holbrook 
Warren K. Layton 
James McKinney 
Leonard M. Miller 
William F. Patterson 
Mary Schauffler 
Bertha H. Shepard 


TRUSTEES 
Frederick J. Allen 
Richard D. Allen 
Jerome H. Bentley 
J. H. Beveridge 


Mildred Lincoln Billings 


Walter V. Bingham 
E. W. Boshart 
Frances Bradshaw 
John M. Brewer 
Margaret Brown 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Ruth S. Clark 
Emma P. Cooley 
Mary P. Corre 

E. P. Cubberley 
Frances Cummings 
Rex B. Cunliffe 
Anne S. Davis 


Helen Dernbach 
Dorothea de Schweinitz 
Virgil E. Dickson 
Beatrice Doerschuk 
Arthur W. Dunn 
Franklin B. Dyer 

A. H. Edgerton 
Albert Fertsch 

John C. Frazee 
Susan J. Ginn 

Edith D. Gwinn 

O. Latham Hatcher 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
Mildred M. Hickman 
Davis S. Hill 
Harold L. Holbrook 
William K. Hopkins 
George E. Hutcherson 
Arthur J. Jones 
Franklin J. Keller 
Harry D. Kitson 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Leonard M. Miller 
Cleo Murtland 
George E. Myers 

C. E. Partch 

C. A. Prosser 

David A. Robertson 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
Carroll L. Shartle 
John D. Stark 
Vernon S. Stevens 
Mary Stewart 
Harriet E. Towne 
M. R. Trabue 

Helen T. Woolley 
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Official Nomination Ballot 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Each member of the Association should participate in its affairs by nominating 
competent members for the various offices. The official election ballot, which will be 
mailed to each member early in January, will be prepared by the nominating committee 
from a tabulation of the nominations made on the form printed below. 

The offices for which you are asked to make nominations and their present incum- 
bents are as follows: 

President: Marcaret E. BENNETT 

Vice-President: C. Gitpert WRENN 

and Vice-President: Fiorence E. Ciark 

Treasurer: Lronarp M. MILLER 

Trustees: (Three to be elected for two years. Terms of Mitprep M. Hicx- 
MAN, Ws. K. Hopkins and Carrot L. Suartze expire this year.) 


Please write your suggestion for each office on the blank provided for it; sign your 
ballot, indicating also your branch and your address; and then tear out this page and 
mail it to Clarence W. Failor, Executive Secretary, N.V.G.A., 525 West 120th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Nominations close on December 1, 1942. Be sure to mail your ballot at once. 


M. R. Trasve 


Chairman, Nominating Committe 


My nominations are as follows: 
Office Nominee Position and Address 


SIS Pe ae Be a ese See 
1st Vice-President. 

2nd Vice-President.... 

Treasurer........ thease 


Trustees..... 


My name Branch...... 15 wie eo Sepa 


Address...... LG eee 
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Assoctation Activities + + 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 





Are You Planning a Regional Conference? 


FREDERICK C. SEAMSTER 


Chairman, Regional Conferences Committee and Missouri State Director, Occupational 
Information and Guidance Services 


$ READERS OF Occupations know (see 
pages 168-171, October issue), the 
officers and trustees of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association decided at 
the Syracuse meeting in July, 1942, to place 
emphasis on the development of Regional 
Conferences this year as a partial substitute 
for the annual National Convention which 
may not be held in February, 1943. 

Regional Conferences have in the past 
been highly successful and have enabled 
large numbers of individuals to participate 
in developing an understanding of the far- 
teaching nature of vocational guidance 
and to contribute the results of their plan- 
ning, their experience, and their research. 
In these critical times we need to work 
closely with military and naval officials 
and with leaders in education, industry, 
agriculture, and business so that inte- 
grated, coordinated programs of vocational 
guidance may be developed to give all pos- 
sible assistance to the war effort. 

As an aid to program planners for the 
regional conferences, Gwendolen Schneid- 
ler of the University of Minnesota is pre- 
paring a series of study outlines which will 
appear from time to time in the Magazine. 
She will, upon request, be glad to assist 
program committees for regional confer- 
ences and will be able to suggest names of 
persons and organizations that can be 


helpful. Our President, Margaret E. Ben- 
nett, Director of Guidance, Pasadena, 
California, Public Schools, is always 
ready with helpful suggestions. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Clarence W. Failor, 
formerly Chairman of the Regional Con- 
ference Committee, will be of assistance to 
all who request his aid, as will our past 
President, George E. Hutcherson, Chief, 
Bureau of Guidance, State Department of 
Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Plans for regional conferences are now 
under way in several areas. President Ben- 
nett writes, ‘“We are planning a conference 
in California for late November with the 
Industrial Relations Section at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology."’ In addi- 
tion to Dr. Bennett the committee in- 
cludes Marian DePaar, Manager, U. S. 
Employment Service, Pasadena; Robert 
Gray, Director of the Industrial Relations 
Section; and Louise Snyder, Counselor, 
Los Angeles City College. 

J. Wendell Yeo, School of Education, 
Boston University, Chairman of the New 
England Regional Conference, writes that 
he is cooperating with the six Presidents 
of the New England Branches who wili 
continue to sponsor a regional conference. 
The supervisors of guidance in the six New 
England states will be asked to participate 
im the conference plans. The conference 
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will be held in the early fall, alchough the 
date has not yet been set. 


In the New York metropolitan area a 
federation of the following Branches will 
hold a conference in the autumn: New York 
City; Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; New York University; Westchester; 
Rockland County; and New Jersey 
Branches. Elizabeth Smith, of the High 
School, Hastings-on-Hudson, is Chairman 
of the Federation. 


The Southern Region is planning to hold 
the annual conference in either Atlanta or 
Ashville. In the past conferences have 
been held at Richmond, Va.; Raleigh, 
N. C.; and Sumter, S. C. 


Forrest L. Chambers, President of the 
St. Louis Branch, reports that the question 
of regional conferences is under considera- 
tion. It is possible that a conference could 
be scheduled for February if a skeleton 
NVGA meeting should be held there at 
that time. 


Tentative plans are being made to hold 
the Great Lakes Regional Conferences in 
Toledo as a part of the meetings of the 
American Vocational Association in De- 
cember. Assisting with the Toledo meet- 
ings is a committee of State Supervisors of 
Guidance, appointed in July, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Word has been received that J. G. Rags- 
dale of the Bozeman, Montana, High 
School is working with a committee which 
is organizing a regional conference in that 
area. 


It is hoped that all plans for holding 
regional conferences will proceed apace and 
that planning committees will freely ask 
assistance from the following: Dr. Failor; 
President Bennett; Dr. Schneidler; Branch 
Chairman, E. L. Kerchner, Chicago Board 
of Education, 228 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago; and the writer, all of whom now 
carry additional duties, as C. Gilbert 
Wrenn, National Program Chairman, is 
serving as a Lieutenant with the U. S. 
Navy. 


———— 
Branch News 











ee, 


Connecticut 


The fall meeting was scheduled for 
October 30, at Hillyer Junior College, 
Hartford. The meeting was held in con- 
nection with the convention of the Con- 
necticut State Teachers Association. 


Merrimack Valley 


Counseling youth in wartime was the 
theme, and service men were the speakers 
at the first meeting of the season held 
October 6, at Lawrence, Mass. Ensign 
T. D. Malboeuf discussed *‘A Midship- 
man’s Training Program’’; Lieut. Colonel 
Roy C. Charron, Regional Officer, Selec- 
tive Service System, spoke on the relation 
of draft selections to industries and train- 
ing programs; and aviation training was 
presented with motion pictures by a repre- 
sentative from the Naval Aviation Selec- 
tion Board. Preceding the dinner meeting 
the first of a series of round-table discus- 
sions was held The subject for October 
was ‘‘Cumulative Records—Form, Con- 
tent, Use.’’ Subsequent discussions will 
consider tests, counseling, and common 
problems. 


Omaha 


Mary E. Sawtelle reported on the em- 
ployment program as she had observed it 
in Washington, D. C., at the luncheon 
meeting held September 17, at the YWCA. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


‘*Personnel Problems in Wartime’’ was 
the topic for discussion at the dinner meet- 
ing held October 12. Ray Welch of the 
Bausch and Lomb Company, Howard Sey- 
mour of the Board of Education, and a 
state official from the Selective Service 
Board were the speakers. Throughout 
the season at each meeting the latest in- 
formation on wartime employment will be 
reported. 
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Philadelphia 


Mildred Sylvester of the University of 
Pennsylvania has been appointed ‘‘chief 
volunteer recruiting officer for the Phila- 
delphia area’’ for the WAAC’s. Other 
members of the Branch serve on an In- 
formal Interviewing Board. 


Western Pennsylvania 


The fall meeting was held October 10, 
at Pittsburgh, in connection with the 
meeting of the Western Pennsylvania Edu- 
cational Conference. Guest speaker was 
Marguerite W. Zapoleon, who spoke on 
Wartime Jobs for Women. 





Who’s Who and Where 





In the Services 


Mrtcuett Dresse, a first lieutenant in 
the Army, is completing a six weeks’ 
officers training course at Miami Beach, 
Fla. Before taking his commission Dr. 
Dreese was Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, The George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C. He has long been 
active in NVGA and in 1941-1942 was 
Chairman of the Individual Analysis Com- 
mittee. 


Harotp F. CotrincHao is an Instructor 
in the U. S. Naval Training School for 
Yeomen, at Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. Formerly he was at Hinsdale, Ill. 


Recent Appointments 


Atan Jounson, former President of 
Teachers College Branch, is now a member 
of the Training Department of Public 
Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, L. I. 


Wituiam K. Hopkins, NVGA trustee, is 
on leave of absence from Columbia Pic- 
tures Corporation for the duration and is 


Regional Director of the War Manpower 
Commission with headquarters at San 
Francisco. His territory covers Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, Nevada, and 
Arizona. 


DoroTHEa DE ScHWEINI7z is in the Labor 
Production Division of the War Produc- 
tion Board and is aiding the War Produc- 
tion Drive by working out methods of co- 
operation between war contractors and 
organized labor, both national unions and 
locals. 


Rosert Swenson is now counselor at the 
Winchester, Mass., High School. 


Tuomas H. Quictey, formerly professor 
of Industrial Education, Georgia School of 
Technology, has been appointed Director 
of the U. S. Employment Service in 
Georgia. 


Cora Minor Barry has been appointed 
personnel director at the Fisher School, 
Boston, Mass. She was formerly Director 
of Guidance at the Newburyport High 
School. 


Joun L. Bercstresser has been ap- 
pointed Dean of Men at College of the City 
of New York. Since 1939 Dr. Bergstresser 
has been assistant professor at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and also research associate 
in counseling and student personnel for the 
cooperative study conducted by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 


F. Atvan Frepensurcs who had been 
Director of Guidance at Hudson, N. Y. is 
at the College of the City of New York, an 
instructor assigned to the Personnel Bu- 
reau. 


Ruts C. Mayes, former Dean of Girls at 
New York Junior-Senior High School, has 
accepted the position of Dean of Girls and 
Director of Guidance at the Westchester 
Migh School, New York. 








Our Branches 


HAT DO WE know about our Branches? 

As part of a current inventory of 
Branches a questionnaire was sent to each 
secretary. Many questionnaires have not 
yet been returned. Secretaries are urged to 
facilitate the survey by returning the ques- 
tionnaires at once. The results will be 
made known through Occupations. 

While a few members of NVGA may be 
wondering whether or not they should 
keep up their memberships during the war, 
most members feel that they need the help 
of NVGA in these critical days as never 
before. One member has written at some 
length the reasons why ‘vocational gui- 
dance is needed more during war than dur- 
ing peace.”’ 

A number of new Branches are in process 
of organization. To date, however, we 
still have many cities and communities 
throughout the country where there are 
no Branches, and, in fact, a few states 
without a single Branch of NVGA. With 
the increasing restrictions on travel our 
Branches play a new and important role. 
It may be impossible to hold a National 
Conference this year. Branches and re- 
gional conferences may have to suffice as 
the means through which members be- 
come acquainted and information ex- 
changed. 

Each Branch is at once a clearing house 
and a proving ground. Ideas are gleaned 
from members, invited guests, representa- 
tives from other organizations and the 
National Headquarters office; from special 
letters and circulars; and from NVGA’s 
official journal, Occupations. The Sep- 
tember issue, for example, Vocational Gui- 
dance for Victory, the Counselor's Wartime 
Manual, carries exceedingly valuable and 
timely information which may be used by 
individual members in counseling and by 
Branches as a source of suggestions for 
programs. 


A Branch is usually organized to provide 
both fellowship and information. Mem. 
bers are finding at this time when person- 
nel and guidance practices are necessarily 
changing very rapidly that their Branch 
affiliations are especially significant in 
maintaining fellowship with kindred spir- 
its and in keeping abreast of the better 
practices. The feeling of participation in 
a national movement will be heightened 
by the publication in the December issue 
of the Magazine of a directory of NVGA 
members, giving names, addresses, and 
positions. More and more Branch mem- 
bers are expressing their belief that they 
derive benefits from affiliation with NVGA, 
an organization national in scope and pro- 
fessional in character. 

Members and friends of NVGA who 
know of one or more persons interested in 
vocational guidance or personnel work in 
a city or community where they believe a 
Branch might be organized are invited to 
communicate with one of the members of 
the National Committee on Branches 
whose names appear below, or with Clar- 
ence W. Failor, Executive Secretary, §25 
West 120th Street, New York City. The 
committee is as follows: Roy N. Ander- 
son, 525 West 120th Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Olive K. Banister, The Cleveland 
Humane Society, 1oo1 Huron Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Mary E. Banks, 173 North 
17th Street, Columbus, Ohio; John A. 
Brodhead, 15 High Street, Andover, Mass.; 
Samuel J. Hicks, Pearl River Schools, 
Pearl River, N. Y.; Joseph R. McNeel, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo.; 
John Mangold, Woodrow Wilson H. S., 
Long Beach, Calif.; Josephine M. Michael, 
1820 Dauphin Way, Mobile, Ala.; J. 
Wendell Yeo, 53 Foster Road, Belmont, 
Mass.—E. L. Kercuner, Chairman, 228 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Report of NVGA Branch Members 


AS OF OCTOBER 15, 1942 


This roll call of members was taken at a time when new memberships and 


renewals were coming in daily. 


Furthermore, the system of filing at the 


Headquarters Office was in process of reorganization to insure greater ac- 
curacy and efficiency. The numbers listed below, therefore, may in some 
cases be approximate, but the listing does give a fair idea of the total and 
should inspire those Branches whose membership is slipping to initiate an 
active membership campaign.—C.arence W. Fairor, Executive Secretary. 


Northern California 
Southern California 
Ontario, Canada 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
District of Columbia 
National Capital 
South Florida 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Honolulu 

Chicago 

Central Indiana 
Northern Indiana 
Iowa 

Quad City 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

New Orleans 
Maine 

Maryland 
Baltimore 


Merrimack Valley, Mass. 


New England 
Worcester 

Detroit 

Jackson, Mich. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Western Michigan 
Minneapolis 

St. Louis 
Montana 

Omaha, Nebr. 
New Jersey 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Capital District, N. Y. 
Central, N. Y. 
Mid-Hudson, N. Y. 
Mohawk Valley, N. Y. 
New York City 

New York University 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockland County, N. Y. 
Southern Tier, N. Y. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Westchester, N. Y. 
Western N. Y. 
North Carolina 
Central Ohio 
Cincinnati 
Northeastern Ohio 
Northwestern Ohio 
Oregon 

Central Pa. 

Erie, Pa. 
Philadelphia and Vicinity 
Western Pa. 

Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island 

East Tennessee 
Middle Tennessee 
Dallas, Texas 
Vermont 

Virginia 

Seattle 

Mountain State, West Va. 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 
Wyoming 


TOTAL BRANCH MEMBERS 2,569 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 108 











Counseling Instruments Reviewed 


These reviews were prepared by the Section on Individual 

Analysis of NVGA. Readers who would like to see similar 

critiques of instruments devised for use in appraising individuals 

should address Gwendolyn Schneidler, University Testing Bureau, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Reviewer 


Arthur H. Brayfield, Instructor in Vocational 
Orientation, The General College, University 
of Minnesota 


Title: Vocational Inventory 
Author: Curtis G. Gentry 


Publisher: Educational Test Bureau, Edu- 
cational Publisher, Inc., Minneapolis- 
Nashville-Philadelphia 


Price: 10¢ per single copy; 25¢ per sample 
set 

Date: 1940 

Description: A thirty-page booklet con- 


taining two sections, a Vocational Inven- 
tory and a Personality Inventory. One 
form only. The Vocational Inventory 
contains 384 questions. The Personality 
Inventory purports to measure introver- 
sion-extroversion, but since there are 
other inventories for the same purpose 
which seem to have been better con- 
structed and standardized, the Personality 
section will not be reviewed here. 

The Vocational Inventory appears to be 
an attempt to construct a single instru- 
ment which will be an over-all interest, 
aptitude, and information test. The au- 
thor does not make a clear distinction a- 
mong these three areas in his explanatory 
statements. The reviewer found 64 per 
cent of the items to be questions of infor- 
mation. A number of questions concern 
attitudes and ethics. 

Eight broad occupational fields are 
covered: social service, literary work, 
business, law and government, art, me- 
chanical designing, mechanical construc- 
tion, and science. According to the 


author, the Inventory ‘‘classifies the ap- 
plicant’s strengths and weaknesses with 
reference to these eight occupational 
groups.’’ Self-administering and untimed, 
requiring approximately two and one-half 
hours to complete. Scoring time is about 
thirty minutes. 
Group designed for: ‘‘For use from Grade 
VIII through graduate work in college, 
and in adult education classes.”’ 
Norms: No norms, in the usual technical 
sense of the word, are given. Students 
are advised to study the groups in which 
they obtain the highest scores. 
Reliability: A study by the author of the 
consistency of test results over a period of 
three years for 412 ninth grade students 
provides some evidence for satisfactory 
reliability, but it would be more amenable 
to interpretation if presented in the form of 
reliability coefficients. 
Validity: The author states that “‘great 
care was taken in the selection of items 
and in the weighting of the scores. The 
test for each major occupational group was 
constructed under the advisement of 
skilled and successful persons in each 
area." The weighting of scores and the 
selection of items seems to have been 
confined to this technique. 

The author claims validity for the In- 
ventory on the basis of two studies: 


Predicting Vocational Success. “A 
follow-up study of 1,000 high school 
graduates revealed that 84 per cent 
were at work in the occupational group 
or groups in which they rated highest 
on the Inventory. Applying the crite- 
rion of expressed employee-employer 
satisfaction, the group proved well ad- 
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justed."” Further details or descrip- 
tion are lacking. 

Predicting Success in College. This 
study is based on the records of Knox- 
ville High School graduates who en- 
tered the University of Tennessee. 
Evaluation is in terms of the number of 
students who did not fail in any sub- 
ject during the first quarter who were 
taking the ‘‘right’’ course (3. ¢., courses 
in keeping with their vocational 
group rating) and those who failed in 
one or more subjects during the first 
quarter who were taking the ‘‘wrong”’ 
courses. The ‘“‘success or failure’’ in 
college of 75 per cent of the students was 
in keeping with their ratings on the 
Inventory. The author states that the 
performance of an additional 14 per 
cent was of such a nature that they 
bring the total to 89 per cent. 


The criterion here is not a very rigorous 
one. The curricular categories are ex- 
ceedingly gross. For example, a student 
enrolled in the liberal arts course could be 
classified as ‘‘right’’ if he had had a high 
Inventory rating in any of the following: 
social service, literary work, law and gov- 
ernment, aristic work, and scientific. 
Such a rough classification lends itself to 
spuriously high indications of validity. 

Froehlich! concluded from his study of 
the Inventory that ‘“Though the findings 
here do not entirely discredit the useful- 
ness of the Vocational Inventory as a 
measure of interest in the literary area, it 
does tend to disprove Gentry’s claim that 
he is measuring ‘strengths and weak- 
nesses." This study should be read by 
all interested users of the Inventory. 
Gordon and Herkness? have reported a 
study which included the Gentry Blank 
in a comparative investigation of interest 
questionnaires. Their results suggest that 
certain keys on the Inventory may have 


some value as measures of interest. 


REVIEWER’s COMMENTS 


The author does not make clear what 
he is attempting to measure other than the 


Insufficient information is given regarding 
the method of construction and standardi- 
zation. The information which is given 
casts doubt upon the adequacy of the 
methods and techniques used. The at- 
tempts to get a measure of validity are 
inadequate. 

The reviewer is in complete sympathy 
with the author's attempt to provide an 
instrument useful in mass guidance. 
However, this appears to be an oversimpli- 
fication. The\evidence points to the desira- 
bility of adhering to certain technical 
considerations in test construction in order 
that the instrument may be meaningful 
as well as practical. The inventory might 
have some value as an interest measure. 
Obviously it is not the ‘‘all-around test’’ it 
attempts to be. 


REFERENCES 


1. Froehlich, Clifford. ‘‘A Study of the 
Gentry Vocational Inventory,’’ Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, 
II, January 1942, 75-82. 

2. Gordon, Hans C., and Herkness, 
Walter W., Jr. “Do Vocational Inter- 
est Questionnaires Yield Consistent 
Results?””’ Occupations, XX, March, 


1942, 424-429. 


Reviewer 
Arthur H. Brayfield 


Title: Kuder Preference Record 
Author: G. Frederic Kuder 
Publisher: Science Research Associates, 
1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Price: Varies with form. Form AS for 
self-scoring: Test booklets,25¢. Answer 
pad inserts, 5¢. Profile sheets, $1.25 per 
100. Specimen set, 35¢ 
Date: 1939 
Description: Consists of 330 paired-com- 
parison items which yield measures of 
preferences with regard to scientific, com- 
putational, musical, artistic, literary, so- 
cial service, and persuasive activities. 

The test materials are attached by 


individual's ‘‘general vocational picture.""» means of metal rings within a heavy 
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folder. Detachable answer sheets make it 
possible to use the test booklets repeat- 
edly. Three forms, AS, AM, and AH, 
for either self, machine, or hand scoring 
A new form of the test, Form BB, adds 
two new keys, mechanical and clerical. 
A study by Gordon and Herkness of seven 
interest inventories indicates that the in- 
ventory appeals to students from the stand- 
point of ease of comprehension, ease of 
recording answers, and interesting me- 
chanical set-up. 

Directions are included in the test book- 
let so that the test is practically self- 
administering. No time limit. College 
students usually require about forty min- 
utes, while high school students may take 
a little longer. The self-scoring feature 
is particularly attractive where finances are 
a prime consideration. 


Group designed for: High school and col- 
lege students. 

Norms: Profile charts, or norm sheets, 
were constructed from scores obtained 
from Soo college students, 400 of each sex, 
who took one of the earlier experimental 
forms. The scores were adjusted to ap- 
ply to the present form on the basis of 
scores obtained from too students who 
took both forms. Scores are readily sum- 
marized as percentiles on a profile sheet. 


Reliability: In the Manual, Kuder re- 
ports the reliabilities of the seven scales as 
determined from a group of 84 college 
students using the Kuder-Richardson for- 
mula. Coefficients ranged from 0.84 to 
0.90. 

Traxler and McCall re-tested? 90 high 
school students after an interval of two 
months; coefficients ranged from 0.81 
to 0.go. For a group of 52 college fresh- 
men re-tested after an interval of one 
month, the coefficients ranged from 0.74 
to 0.87 with the exception of the social 
service scale for which the coefficient was 
0.59. Sixteen adults re-tested after a 
period of fifteen months yielded coef- 
ficients ranging from 0.61 to 0.93. 


Validity: In his Manual, Kuder presents 


median profiles for groups of students 
who had chosen various occupations. 
These average profile patterns seem to 
“make sense’’ for the curricula which are 
being followed by the students. Kuder 
also presents median profiles for groups of 
people actually engaged in various occu- 
pations. These profile patterns also seem 
to be appropriate. That is, the profiles 
have their highest point for the key which 
would be expected. For example, ac- 
countants are highest on computational 
interests and salesmen are highest on per- 
suasive interests. 

Traxler and McCall studied the cur- 
ricular validity of the Record.? ‘‘Mean 
profiles were found for 11 groups of univer- 
sity freshmen classified according to field 
of study or occupational choice. The pro- 
files tended to have high points and low 
points at the places where one would ex- 
pect them to be. A comparison with pro- 
files found by Kuder showed that those for 
groups in the same general fields were simi- 
lar in shape.”’ 

Yum found significant differences be- 
tween students in the natural and social 
sciences in the expected direction.’ This 
study also gives some evidence for the 
validity of the scientific and literary keys. 


Supplementary data appear in Buros' 
1940 Mental Measurements Yearbook.’ 


Gordon and Herkness included the 
Kuder test in their comparison of interest 
questionnaires using the Strong Men's 
Blank.* Peters reports a comparison of 
the Kuder with the Strong Women's 
Blank.’ Both studies indicate that vary- 
ing degrees of positive relationship exist 
between similar scales on the two tests. 
However, due to the nature of the scoring 
and interpretation of the Strong Blank, 
the reviewer is not certain that the Pearson 
correlation is the preferable method of 
analysis. Probably a simple frequency 
count on the basis of pattern analyses 
would be more useful. The reviewer's 
experience with some 60 or 70 cases for 
whom both tests were available indicates 
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that considerable agreement between the 
two questionnaires probably is masked by 
the usual correlational analysis. 

At the present time there is sufficient 
evidence for the validity of the test to 
encourage further research and the ac- 
cumulation of additional clinical experi- 
ence with it. Counselors should watch 
for the reports of studies which are now in 
progress on the occupational significance 
of the various keys. 


REVIEWER’s COMMENTS 


Kuder attempts to identify certain gen- 
eralized activity patterns which are psy- 
chologically meaningful. This approach 
to the measurement of interests or prefer- 
ence is in line with factor analysis studies 
of the problem as well as with clinical ex- 
perience in using interest inventories. 
It is consistent with the “‘pattern analysis”’ 
interpretation of other interest inven- 
tories.® 

A point favoring the Kuder blank is the 
extreme care taken in its construction and 
standardization. The author stresses that 
it is still in an experimental stage and that 
more studies are in progress regarding its 
use and validity. For example, Kuder 
reports in the Manual an exploratory study 
using the discriminant function to identify 
special occupational interest groups. 

The reviewer recommends the cautious 
use of the Preference Record with the 
feeling that, at the present time, it should 
be used to supplement but not to replace 
available interest measures which have 
been more adequately validated. Coun- 
selors should add to their experience with 
the Record before using it widely. Ex- 
perience seems to indicate that significant 
scores on the Kuder artistic key are 
“easier to get’’ than significant ratings 
on the Strong artistic key. The Kuder 
artistic scale may make it rather easy for 


people with avocational interests in this 


area to score high. Studies quoted above 
show promise in the Preference Record 
for identifying interests which have cur- 
ticular significance. Such hypotheses will 


be clarified with more research. Studies 
on the occuational significance of the test 
need to be made. 

This review applies only to the Form A 
series. There is little information avail- 
able regarding the new Form BB. Norms 
for the new test are inadequate. The 
claims of the publishers regarding both 
forms should be evaluated carefully in the 
light of the present research. 
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Price: Single copy, 10¢; 25 copies, $1.50; 
100 copies, $4.50; Manual (order sepa- 
rately), 25¢ 


Date: 1937, 1939 

Description: Contains nine sections re- 
lated to various occupational groups, 
and a section related to introversion-ex- 
troversion. Each section is composed of 
70 items, arranged as follows: group A 
is a list of 20 occupations; group B com- 
prises 20 items of various types (school 
subjects, hobbies, famous people, etc.); 
group C is a list of 30 miscellaneous activi- 
ties. The last section has 40 questions 
concerning personal behavior and atti- 
tudes of the type usually found in personal- 
ity tests. 

The subject indicates his reactions to- 
ward each occupation, activity, school 
subject, or other item, by marking with a 
plus the things he likes and with a zero 
those he dislikes. The score is the sum 
of plus answers for each section. A special 
answer form is available for use in ma- 
chine-scoring. 

Separate forms are provided for the two 
sexes. The men’s form yields scores for 
occupations related to the biological sci- 
ences, selling, physical sciences, social ser- 
vice, business, legal and literary pursuits, 
mechanical occupations, finance, and crea- 
tive and public performance fields. The 
women’s form gives a score for clerical oc- 
cupations, selling, natural science fields, 
social service professions, creative work, 
grade school teaching, high school and 
college teaching, personal service occupa- 
tions, and mechanical and household 
work. 

The inventory is simply administered 
and may be given to an individual or to a 
group. No time limit; average time is 
forty to fifty minutes. 


Group designed for: Both sexes above the 


eighth grade. 

Norms: Separate norms for the two forms 
are published in the Manual of Directions. 
An individual is assigned an A, B, C, D, 
or E interest rating for each occupational 
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grouping, depending on the number of 
positive responses for each group, in com- 
parison with others of his age or grade 
who have taken the inventory. The 1937 
norms for men are based on 865 cases in 
gtade 9, 764 in grade 10, 1060 in grade 11, 
754 in grade 12, 3010 college freshmen, 
and 798 adults. Norms for women are 
based on a smaller number of cases. Aside 
from the grade level, no information con- 
cerning the population upon which the 
norms are based is given in the Manual. 
Reliability: Reliability coefficients for 
groups of from 150 to 1,000, and based on 
the correlation of odd versus even items, 
range from 0.82 to 0.91. Another check 
on reliability was made by a second ad- 
ministration of the test within a month of 
the first. Six per cent of the responses 
were changed. The sections on interest 
appear to be better standardized than the 
personality section which can be omitted 
in administering the inventory. 

Validity: The scale was developed on 
the basis of previous research. From 
established inventories such as the Strong, 
Manson, and Cowdery, interest items were 
selected which had been found by investi- 
gation to be significantly related to certain 
occupational groups. New items in the 
Cleeton Inventory were apparently selected 
on a logical basis, “‘by determining the ex- 
tent to which the new items agreed with 
the basic items of known vocational sig- 
nificance."’ The scales were then given to 
selected occupational groups to learn the 
extent to which persons in a given 
occupation rated highest on the inven- 
tory group representing their occupation. 
Among 1,418 cases, 76 per cent received 
the highest interest rating in the section 
corresponding to their field of work. In 
95 per cent of the cases, the first, second, 
or third highest rating agreed with the 
occupation in which the person was en- 
gaged. 


REVIEWER’s COMMENTS 


This is a subjective evaluation based on 
considerable experience with the Inven- 
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tory in counseling high school students. 
The counselor who wishes to determine 
the probable value of the Inventory in his 
own situation should read the reviews in 
Buros’s Yearbooks, and the recent re- 
search reports, listed in the references 
below. 

This reviewer has found the Cleeton In- 
ventory to be of value when used with 
other instruments for clinical diagnosis. 
The mere process of reacting to the many 
items of the scale appears to be a focusing 
experience for high school pupils who are 
vague regarding plans for the future. 
The scores on the various sections give a 
clue concerning the kinds of vocational 
information to which the counselee should 
bedirected. Discrepancy between claimed 
and measured interests, and disparity be- 
tween abilities and interests should be 
watched for. 

The Cleeton Inventory should be used 
only by persons familiar with the limita- 
tions of instruments of this type. A study 
of the answers to the questions on the 
front of the booklet and individual items 
throughout the Inventory may give the 
experienced counselor leads for inter- 
views. 

The scale could be improved in validity 
if the items were arranged in random order 
rather than in easily recognizable occupa- 
tional groups. This might overcome the 
tendency of some subjects automatically 
to put plus ‘signs beside items which are 
obviously related to their claimed inter- 
ests. 

The Manual contains a summary of 
possible uses of the Inventory, but it 
should give the counselor more data con- 
cerning the derivation of the norms and the 
results of research on reliability and valid- 
ity. 
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Reviewer 


Donald E. Super, Associate Professor of 
Educational Psychology, and Director of the 
Personnel Bureau, Clark University 


Subject: Interest Essays 

Description: The interest essay is an auto- 
biographical account of the nature and 
development of the counselee’s interests 
in vocational and related activities. Its 
length varies with the demands of the 
counseling situation and with the interest, 
intelligence, and linguistic ability of the 
counselee, as does the nature of its con- 
tents. The reviewer asks his counselees 
to fill out a chart showing their major vo- 
cational, educational, avocational, read- 
ing, and ‘‘hero’’ interests in elementary 
school, high school, college, etc., and 
then to use this chart as a guide in writing 
three essays, devoting about one-half 
hour to vocational interests and about 
one-quarter hour each to educational and 
avocational interests, describing their de- 
velopment, the reasons for dropping old 
interests and acquiring new, and related 
plans for the future. 

Group designed for: The technique can be 
used with most high school and college 
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students, and with adults, but is of value 
only with those who are cooperative, who 
have average or better intelligence, and 
who are not averse to introspection and 
verbalization. 
REVIEWER’s COMMENTS 

A careful study of the few published 
references, combined with several years 
of use of the technique with high school 
and college students as a supplement to 
more objective methods of individual 
analysis, leads the reviewer to conclude 
that the interest essay is a valuable tool in 
vocational and educational counseling. 
Because it provides a picture of the changes 
of the counselee’s interests over a period 
of time, and of the reasons for those 
changes as understood by the counselee, 
the interest essay has dynamic qualities 
found only in the best of cumulative rec- 
ords and interviews. It supplements ob- 
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jective methods by tapping aspects of ex- 
perience and attitudes not otherwise 
reached; it saves time in interviewing by 
providing information which can be 
studied with tests and cumulative record 
material before an interview; it shows the 
counselee that his own ideas are impor- 
tant to the counselor, that analysis is nota 
highly impersonal matter. At the same 
time, the counselor must keep in mind 
the fact that the technique has all of the 
weaknesses of self-report. 
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Trade Journals as Sources of Occupational 


Information 


Compiled by C. L. McKelvie 


Apropos of ‘Consider the Trade Journal,” p. 214, counselors will be interested in this 
list of additional sources of occupational information. 


Air Conditioning 
Advertising 
Agriculture 

Art 

Baking 

Banking 

Barber and Beautician 
Building 

Canning 

Canvas Manufacturer 


Cement Manufacturer 
Chemistry 


Confectioner 


Air Conditioning & Oil Heat, 232 Madison Ave., New York City 

Direct Advertising, 210 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 

Co-op Review, 3607 Derry St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Graphic Arts Review, 629 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baker's Weekly, 45 West 45th St., New York City 

The Banker, 901 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Master Barber and Beautician, 506 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lll. 

American Builder, 1827 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 

The National Canvas Goods Manufacturing Review, 244 Endicott 
Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Rock Products, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Am. Chem. Soc., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

International Confectioner, 80 Wall St., New York City 
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Druggist 
Electricity 
Engineering 


Express 
Florist 


Fueloil 
Insurance 


Jeweler 


Medicine 


Motor Coach Operator 


Nursing 


Paper 


Postman 
Postal Clerk 
Printing 
Railroad 


Shipbuilding 
Social Worker 


Telephone 
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American Druggist, 527 Madison Ave., New York City 

Dealer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Domestic Engineering, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Compressed Air Magazine, Phillipsburg, N. J. 

Power Plant Engineering, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Excavating Engineer, South Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Pit and Quarry, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Express Messenger, 230 Park Ave., New York City 

F.T.D. News, 550 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

Florists’ Review, West Chicago, Ill. 

Fueloil Journal, 420 Madison Ave., New York City 

Casualty Insurer, 420 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Casualty and Surety Journal, 60 John St., New York City 

Odds and Ends for the Life Underwriter, 420 E. 4th St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Rough Notes, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Taylor's Topics, 313, Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Travelers Standard, Hartford, Conn. 

Jewelers’ Circular Keystone, Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Medical Economics, Rutherford, N. J. 

Modern Medicine, 84 South roth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nutrition in Everyday Practice, Canadian Medical Assoc. 

Pennsylvania's Health, Dept. of Health, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Motorman Conductor and Motor Coach Operator, 404 N. Wesley 
Ave., Mount Morris, Ill. 

The American Journal of Nursing, 10 Ferry St., Concord, N. H. 

Penn Points, Pennsylvania State Nurses’ Assoc., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Paper Mill News, 1440 Broadway, New York City 

Paper Trade Journal, 15 West 17th St., New York City 

Postal Record, Washington, D. C. 

The Union Postal Clerk, Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 

Typographical Journal, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen'’s Magazine, 810 
Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D. C. 

The Railroad Trainman, 404 N. Wesley Ave., Mount Morris, III. 

Our Yard, Sun Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co., Chester, Pa. 

The Social Service Review, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Il. 

The Telephone News, Bell Telephone Co., 1835 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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THE STORY OF THE EIGHT-YEAR 
STUDY. By Wilford M. Aikin. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1942. Pp. 
157. $1.75. 

This is the first book in a five-volume 
series on Adventure in American Education, 
and gives an overview of an attempt on 
the part of earnest educators to vitalize 
secondary education by freeing it from the 
encumbrances of college entrance require- 
ments. 

The Progressive Education Association 
was asked in 1930 to establish a Com- 
mission on Relation of School and College 
to seek an agreement permitting freedom 
for secondary schools to attempt funda- 
mental reconstruction. Thirty high 
schools and twenty-five colleges and uni- 
versities were agreed upon as centers for 
intensive experimentation and study of the 
problem. Since this book is a summary 
of the results of the whole study, it does 
not get down to cases in terms of the 
minutiae of the study. Readers desiring 
to examine the documentary evidence 
should consult the other volumes. 

The material of the book is presented in 
six interesting chapters, which are: I, The 
Eight-Year Study Is Launched; II, The 
Schools Choose the Democratic Way; 
III, The Curriculum Heeds the Concerns 
of Youth; IV, The Schools Study Their 
Pupils; V, What Happened in College?; 
and VI, This We Have Learned. Chapters 
III and V are especially noteworthy be- 
cause they give the gist of what the 
schools did with the freedom granted them 
by the cooperating colleges and the gist of 
how the students performed when they 
went to college. Here are some of the 
things to note. 

The traditional subjects gained a new 
vitality, in that a friendly, informal, co- 
operative atmosphere pervaded the class- 
room. Removal of required amounts of 








work resulted in the gifted accomplishing 
more than was stipulated for college en- 
trance. Although the subject matter 
seemed the same, many changes resulted 
in the ways of teaching. Artificial bar- 
riers were broken down between teacher 
and teacher, subject and subject, and 
broad-field types of curricula were de 
veloped. In some schools this was 
effected by developing the Culture-Epoch 
type of course. Other schools substituted 
the student’s predominant interest in a 
career as a basis for integrating subject 
areas. Visitors to a class would have 
found it impossible to identify a ‘‘subject” 
as language, literature, music, art, civics, 
history, mathematics, or science. The 
visitor might find two or more teachers 
collaborating in guiding the work. Every 
department of the high school might be- 
come involved before a study was finished. 
This procedure, as reflected in the ways of 
teaching, allowed an emphasis on problem 
solving and critical thinking as contrasted 
with the “‘lesson getting’’ outcome of 
teacher-set tasks. 

What happened in college? Using the 
matched-pairs technique it was found the 
graduates of the Thirty Schools: earned 
slightly higher total grade averages, re- 
ceived slightly more academic honors each 
year, participated more frequently in the 
arts and organized student groups, earned 
a higher per cent of non-academic honors 
(officership, selection for managerial as- 
signments, athletic insignia, dramatic 
leads), had a better orientation toward 
vocational choice, and were more fre- 
quently judged to possess a high degree 
of intellectual curiosity, be precise, sys- 
tematic, and objective in thinking, and 
to have a high degree of resourcefulness in 
meeting new situations. 

After contemplating the conclusions 
from these eight years of investigation 
into the relationship between high school 
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educative experiences and college success 
it hardly seems possible that any college 
or university would still cling to that 
sacred cow of admissions committees—a 
rescribed list of subjects for entrance 
which, like the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians, altereth not. If there be any 
such, we offer the following: 

(1) The assumption that preparation 
for the liberal arts college depends upon 
the study of certain prescribed subjects in 
the secondary school is no longer tenable. 
The results of this Study disprove it... . 
To move ahead schools must have en- 
couragement from colleges. To give that 
encouragement colleges must abandon 
their present admissions policy. 

(2) The second major implication of 
the results of the Eight-Year Study is that 
secondary schools can be trusted with a 
greater measure of freedom than college 
requirements now permit... . If some in 
the colleges feared that the Thirty Schools 
would use their freedom recklessly, they 
now know that their fears were without 
foundation.”’ 

Another contribution of the book is an 
outline basis for a suggested College Ad- 
missions Plan which gathers information 
needed for the selection of candidates for 
admission without restricting the secon- 
dary school by prescribing its curriculum. 

All in all this volume is a stimulating 
introduction to a study that should chal- 
lenge the thinking of both college and 
secondary educators alike. If there is any 
disheartening aspect to the situation, it is 
not in the Eight-Year Study itself, but in 
the implication behind it. It seems un- 
believable that any educator should need 
sO extensive an experimentation to prove 
that “‘a preparatory school program which 
concentrates on a preparation for a fixed 
set of entrance examinations is not the 
only satisfactory means of fitting a boy 
or girl for making the most out of the 
college experience. It looks as if the 
stimulus and the initiative which the less 
conventional approach to secondary school 
education affords send on to college better 
human material than we have obtained in 
the past.’’"—Arcnie M. TurreL, Associate 
Dean of Guidance, and Director of the School 
of Trades and Technology, Pasadena Junior 
College, Pasadena, California. 


REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH: ‘‘Pupil Personnel, Guidance & 
Counseling,’’ Vol. XII, No. 1, February, 
1942. 

This Review of Educational Research 
refers to or reports on almost 800 studies 
of the last three years in the fields of pupil 
personnel, guidance, and counseling. The 
review was compiled by a committee of 
outstanding educators in the various 
fields, headed by Ruth Strang as chairman. 

In the review of research material at- 
tention is focused on the student. On the 
elementary level evidence appears that 
“each individual has his unique pattern 
of growth.’’ On the secondary level 
surveys ‘‘present a picture of the life of 
young people as consisting of certain de- 
velopmental tasks."’ 

Further reports indicate that simple 
friendliness in the classroom, a more demo- 
cratic atmosphere, the case-study ap- 
proach, knowing the whole child, and 
more emphasis on self-evaluation would 
make for more effective guidance. 

Little research material on the sub- 
ject of counseling was available. A scale 
to measure the effectiveness of counseling 
and interview procedures showed that 
these can be observed with fair reliability. 
Follow-up studies on counseling indicate 
need for greater emphasis on vocational 
counsel, assistance in social adjustment, 
and on leisure-time activities. 

Guidance through groups was dis- 
tinguished from “‘group guidance”’ classes. 
Participation in group activities appeared 
to have a stncledns effect on the stu- 
dents, resulting in higher scholarship. The 
studies on ‘‘group guidance’’ classes did 
not give conclusive statistical evidence 
of the efficacy of these classes. 

Many references to educational and vo- 
cational information were made. Need 
for guidance in general was stressed in 
most of these studies. The Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles was heralded as an 
outstanding piece of occupational re- 
search. 

In the area of guidance programs, re- 
search is limited. On the elementary 
level it is usually a part of the instructional 
process. Surveys on the secondary level 

* are broad in scope, indicating a wide varia- 
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tion in vocational guidance programs. 
Colleges are assuming more responsibility 
for guidance. 

Studies on preparation of teachers and 
specialists for guidance service show a 
trend toward preparation and selection of 
counselors on their individual characteris- 
tics, abilities, and competencies. State 
certification of counselors and personnel 
workers is gaining ground steadily. 

Throughout the review of this recent 
research a few conclusions seem evident: 
the value of the case-study method, clini- 
cal procedures, laboratory approach; 
and the lack of sound factual research 
study in this area. The reviewer found 
the book a valuable aid to an overview of 
the trend, method, and results of recently 
attempted research in the fields of pupil 
personnel, guidance, and counseling. Fur- 
thermore it suggests a challenge and an 
inspiration for more scientific research in 
the continuance and follow-up of the 
studies reviewed to date.—ANTHONY J. 
ScHotTer, Youth Personnel Officer, Wisconsin 
N.Y.A. 


Cw 


HOW TO LOCATE EDUCATIONAL IN- 
FORMATION AND DATA: A TEXT 
AND REFERENCE BOOK. Second Edi- 
tion. By Carter Alexander. New York 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1942. Pp. 439. 
$4.00. 

Counselors as well as all other teachers 
will welcome this new edition which adds 
several chapters and much new material to 
the First Edition, published in 1935. De- 
signing his book as a text for training 
students in education to use the library, 
the author gives a very practical and logi- 
cal exposition of the educator's needs for 
library skills and explains the intelligent 
and economical use of time in locating and 
selecting material pertinent to a problem. 
Other chapters deal with special reference 
books, periodicals, and indexes. The 
chapters on National Education Associa- 
tion publications, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion publications, government documents, 
and audio-visual aids offer otherwise hard- 
to-find information. Alexander Library Ex- 
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periences is an exercise book to be used with 
the text for class or individual study. 

There is no separate section on occupa- 
tions or vocational guidance, but in the 
index, references are cited to the chief 
tools in the field. The book covers educa- 
tion in general and gives primary directions 
for starting research on a topic which will 
expand as the student goes deeper into the 
subject. The First Edition was starred in 
the Best Sixty Educational Books of 193; 
and the revised edition will be even more 
useful to students of education, to adminis- 
trators and teachers, and to librarians con- 
cerned with education.—WitMa Bennerr, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ow 
PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONAL AD- 
JUSTMENT. Students’ Introduction to 


Mental Hygiene. By Fred McKinney. 
New York, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1941. Pp. 636. $2.75. 

This volume is essentially a text book for 
college use, particularly in aiding the 
student who pians to use his college years 
as an effective preparation for life. It 
meets the problems of college students ina 
practical way without losing scientific 
temper and tone. It combines a wide 
selection of interesting topics that seek to 
show the student how he may adjust him- 
self to work, jobs, friends, and his own 
potential self. The book opens with a dis- 
cussion of personality and adjustment, the 
analyses having to do with techniques of 
approach, and readjustments centering on 
the formation of behavior-habits. 

Since the text is largely a contribution to 
mental hygiene in college, there is space 
aplenty devoted to study habits involving 
the increase of concentration, improve- 
ment in learning and memory leading to 
effective thinking. Personal efficiency is 
surveyed from the point of view of time 
and money budgeting. 

Two chapters, Vocational Planning 
(vii) and Vocational Selection (viii), are 
of special interest to readers of this periodi- 
cal. These chapters survey the planning 
for careers, especially for college students, 
with some helpful and interesting generali- 
zations. Personality analysis for voca- 
tional choice is carried through discus- 
sions of intelligence, special capacities, ap- 
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titudes, and motivation. Occupational 
analysis through knowledge of available 
vocations and educational and vocational 

Janning are well surveyed. 

The latter half of the book is devoted to 
many phases of adjustment—social adjust- 
ment, social proficiency, social conven- 
tions and affections, marital adjustment, 
emotional stability, and maturity. 

The volume is soundly practical and par- 
ticularly valuable for young men and 
women who would gain a clinical view of 
the subject of personality and vocational 
guidance. It is well supplied with valu- 
able case studies, extensive bibliographies, 
and rating scales. If the plan of person- 
ality adjustment were seriously and intelli- 
gently adopted, the efficiency of human 
society would be assured.—Jonn Epwarp 
Bent.eY, Professor of Psychology, The Ameri- 
can University, Washington, D. C. 


In the Classroom 
(Continued from page 242) 


use the training I now have? Will the 
Armed Service train me for the post-war 
era? How do the Armed Services find 
out about the skills of the new soldier? 
How can I prepare for military or naval 
service while still in school? 


II—Adjusting Education to War Needs 

(Chapters III, V, X1, XII) 

What opportunities are there for 
pupils to prepare for war work in high 
school? What kinds of training are 
available after graduation and before I am 
called into the Armed Forces? How 
shall I know which schools offering 
training in war work are ‘‘on the level?” 
Should I prepare for war service or for my 
chosen vocation? Should a pupil prepare 
for college or professional school now 
that we are at war? What is the Army 
Enlisted Reserve Corps Plan for College 
Students? 


IIl—Jobs in the Navy, Marines, Coast Guard 


(Chapters VI, VII, IX, X). 
What are the opportunities for train- 


‘ ing in the United States Navy? In the 


United States Marines? In the Coast 
Guard? Can a boy choose the kind of 
training he wants? What are the require- 
ments for eligibility for the Navy, 


Marine? What branches in the Naval 
Service are open to women and what are 
the eligibility requirements for enlist- 
ment? How does the Naval Reserve 
differ from the regular Navy? How does 
the Marine Corps Reserve differ from the 
regular Marine Corps? What subjects 
would best prepare you for enlistment in 
the Navy? Does the Navy recommend 
that you take work at college before 
enlistment? 


IV—Jobs in the Army, including Air Service 
(Chapters V, VIII). 

When a young man is taken into the 
Army, what factors is the Army con- 
cerned about? How should the indi- 
vidual take stock of himself prior to in- 
duction? How is this self-appraisal of 
significance for girls as well as boys? 
What are the types of jobs in the Army 
and what are their requirements? What 
are the types of jobs in the Army Air 
Forces and what are their requirements? 
How may Army experience be correlated 
with the usual preparation for later life? 


AVA Convention 


(Continued from page 240) 


held in connection with the convention. 
The program is being planned by a com- 
mittee named by L. R. Humphreys, AVA, 
Vice-President. The committee includes: 
R. Floyd Cromwell, State Supervisor of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance, 
Baltimore, Maryland, Chairman;  Clar- 
ence W. Failor, Executive Secretary, 
NVGA; George E. Hutcherson, Chief, 
Bureau of Guidance, State Department of 
Education, Albany, N. Y.; Carl M. Horn, 
Chief, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education, Lansing, Michigan; 
S. Marion Justice, State Supervisor, Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
North Carolina; D. Ross Pugmire, Direc- 
tor, Research and Guidance, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Phoenix, 
Arizona; C. A. Michelman, Supervisor, 
Occupational Information and Guidance, 
State Board for Vocational Education, 


Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Merchant ~*Springfield, Illinois. 








OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
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President, MarGaret E. Bennett, Director of Gui- 


dance, Public Schools, Pasadena, California 


Executive Secretary, Clarence W. Faitor, Headquarters 
Office, 525 West 120th St., New York, New York 


C. Gitpert Wrenn, Lt., U. S. N., Harvard Navy Training School, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Trustees 
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Branch 
California 
Northern 
Southern 
Canada 
Ontario 
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Connecticut 
District of Columbia 
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¢ South 
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Chicago 
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Northern 
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New England 
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President 
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A. Gordon Nelson 
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Secretary 
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Helen Armstrong, 108 S.E. lst Ave., Miami 
Mary Huey, 417 Piedmont Ave., N. E., Atlanta 
Mrs. Gertrude Dow 

Kathryn Judkins, 1951 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Enid Dick, USES, 3962 Ruckle St., Indianapolis 
Mary Hoopengardner, 109'/: S. Smith, Mishawaka 
A. H. Hausrath, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Louise E. Jepson, Smart School, Davenport 

S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 

H. L. Davis, Public Schools, Lexington 


Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Eleanor M. Walsh, High School, Brunswick 


Dorothy Eichorn, 715 Winans Way, Baltimore 
Elder Russell, NYA, 401 Waters St. 


Cora M. Barry, 118 Beacon St., Boston 
Chester Neilson, High School, Lexington 
Lucy K. Sullivan, 63 Oread St., Worcester 


Eprtor’s Norgs: Members are urged to cooperate in mw these listings up-to-date by reporting 


changes to Clarence W. Failor, 525 West 120th Street, New Yor 
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Branch 


Michigan 
Detroit 
Jackson 
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Western 


Minnesota 
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Missouri 
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Capital District 
Central 
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New York University 
Rochester 
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Teachers College 
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Northeastern 
Northwestern 
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Western 
Puerto Rico 
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Texas 
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Washington 
* Seattle 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 
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Milwaukee 


Wyoming 


President 


Sue Clough 
Lawrence Hess 
L. J. Luker 
Claud Bosworth 


Willis Dugan 


F. L. Chambers 
Charles D. Haynes 


John Showalter 
Barbara D. Severns 


Neoscolita Plunkett 
Ralph B. Kenney 
Coleen M. Smith 
Alfred J. Bruckert 
Gertrude Schofield 
Edith Katz 

Arthur Ryan 

Rufus B. Crain 
Charles Williams 
William F. Kopp 


Lucy White 
Essel K. Hegburg 


J. Minor Gwyn 
Ernest L. Bowman 
L. R. Frazier 
Marie Disney 
Ethel Wooden 

W. H. Kurtz 
Mary E. Smith 


Kathryn L. Keep 
Selinda McCaulley 


Paul H. Masoner 


Carmen Gémez Tejera 


Isabelle M. Nicol 


Frank McClelland 
Herbert W. Knopp 
L. V. Stockard 


Dorothy Smith 
Mitchell Dreese 


Mrs. Lorraine Wangaard 


Maj. H. G. Chancey 


C. H. Waller 
R. A. Beckwith 


J. M. Hungate 


Secretary 


Elizabeth King, 17628 Colgate St., Dearborn 
Helen B. Holton, Jackson fr. College 

Ruby Johnson, 130 Oakhill Ave., E. Lansing 

Arvilla Winegarden, 450 Adams St., S.E., Grand Rapids 


Laura J. Montank, Marshall H. S. 


James L. Mackay, 573 S. Clay St., Kirkwood 
J. G. Ragsdale, Gallatin County H. S., Bozeman 


Mary Louise Leslie, Van Sant School of Business, 
19th and Harney 


Jean D. Zuts, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Elizabeth Creagh, Daniel E. Dickinson Jr. H. S. 
Cora Tobin, 400 Sixth Ave., Troy 

Irene Knappenberger, North H. S., Syracuse 
Isabel Cathcart, Newburgh Free Academy 
Fernabelle Brandow, Box 233, Richfield Springs 
Ethelyn L. Lelash, 50 E. 42nd St. 

Martha Quinotte, 245 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 
Dorothy Champeney, John Marshall H. S. 
Anne Ducey, H. S., Harverstraw 


Mildred A. Davey, Hastings-on-Hudson 
Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, Univ. of Buffalo 


Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 
S. Ezra McCulloh, YMCA, 40 W. Long St., Columbus 
Josephine Shapiro, 892 Clifton Crest Terrace 


Lucy Kimbel, 1459 Wagar Ave., Lakewood 
Ruth Allen, 1918 Ontario St., Toledo 


Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 


Mildred O. Goyne, 1319 Line St., Sunbury 

Kathryn G. North, U.S.E.S., 126 E. 11th St. 

Margaret Forrest, Adminst. Bldg., Parkway and 21st 
St., Philadelphia 

Edna Schlegel, Gladstone Jr. H. S., Pittsburgh 


Diego I. Hernandez, T. and I. School, Caguas 
Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Carl Brockett, Court House, Nashville 


Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas 


Inez Cook, Middlebury 
James E. Bauserman, Fairfax 


Helen Dunn, West Seattle H. S. 


Mrs. Gladys Scroggins, 1908-36th St., Parkersburg 


Dorothy Strese 
Mrs. Anthony Scholter, 2869 N. 29th St., Milwaukee 


Jastine Gentle, University of Wyoming, Laramie 
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N.V.G.A. CHAIRMEN—1942-43 


Sections 

Administration and Supervision of Guidance: 

Individual Analysis: Franxun J. Zeran, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Occupational Research: Mary J. Drucxsr, State Em- 
~~ Service, 435 Cleveland Ave., Colum- 

us, Ohio 

Preparation for Guidance Service: Leona C. Bucnwatp, 


Board of Education Bldg., 3 E. 25th St., Balti- 
more, Md. 


Divisions 
Rural Guidance: Raymonp M. Hanpvitte, Bureau of 


Guidance, State Department of Education, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Committees 
Committees Relating to Specific Functions 


Counseling: F. G. Davis, Head, Dept. of Education, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennna. 

Placement: Drenc Byornaraa, U. S. Employment 
Service Division, Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity, Washington, D. C. 


Teaching: Gertrups Forrester, West Bend, Wis. 


Committees Relating to Fields of Service 


Colleges: Sipney E. Tarsox, Central YMCA College, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Out-of-School: A. A. Livericut, Office of Labor Sup- 
ply, Social Security Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Secondary Schools: S. Marion Justice, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Raleigh, N. C. 


Special Groups: Epita Katz, N. Y. League for the 
Hard of Hearing, 480 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Committees Relating to Administration 


Branches: E. L. Kercuner, Board of Education, 228 
N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Community Aspects: Luster J. Scutozrs, Board of 
Education, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Constitution and Organization: Micprep L. Bitx1Nos, 
64 Monteroy Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 


Program: C. Gitpert Wrenn, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nomination: Marion R. Trasug, School of Educa- 
tion, State College, Pa. 


Cooperation with Labor and Industry: Grorcs E. 
Hutcuerson, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations NVGA 
Representatives: Warren K. Layton, Board of 
Education, Detroit, Mich. (1944); Mary P. 
Corre, Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1944); Lusrer J. Scurorrs, Board of Education, 
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228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. (1943); 
E. Hutcuerson, State Department of Ed 
Albany, N. Y. (1943). 


Dictionary of Education: Joun M. Brewer, 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Editorial Board and Editorial Advisory Committee: 
D. Krrson, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
sity, New York, N. Y. 


Circulation: Raven B. Kenney, State Teachers G 
lege, Albany, N. Y. 


Publications: Mary P. Corre, Board of Edu 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Publicity; Max E. Bagr, B'nai B'rith Vocation 
Service Bureau, 1003 K St., N. W., Washingrog 
a ¢. 


Ethical Practices: Louts H. Sonex, Federation Emplop 
ment Service, 67 W. 47 St., N. Y. C. 


Legislation: He en E. Samust, Gordon Junior H.§) 
Washington, D. C. 


Radio: A. H. Hausrats, Iowa State College, Ama 
Iowa 


Regional Conferences: Freprerick C. Seamsrer, Stat 
Director, Occupational Information and Gu 
dance Services, Jefferson City, Mo. 


War Service: Marcaret E. Bennett, Pasadena Cig 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Have You Moved? 


If so, have you sent us your new addres# 
In order that you may receive your Mage 
zine promptly you should notify Head 
quarters Office a month in advance. 

It inconveniences you and costs us time 
and money when you fail to notify us of 


change. It costs us two cents every time 
the postoffice notifies us that a reader has 
changed his address even temporarily 
and the Magazine is not delivered. If 
costs us four cents when the Magazine # 
returned to this office undelivered. 

Please notify us today if you have moved 
or are planning to move. Please give the 
same address to National Headquarters as 
you give to your local officers. To give 
one your business address and the othet) 
your home address, confuses our records. 

In sending the new address, be sure 00 
send the same old address under which yout 
subscription was entered. Please type of 
print the name and address. Thank youl 
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